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Old John Brown, the Conqueror. 


BY L. R. STREETER. 


How utterly futile are man’s speculations 
upon the future—his calculations of what are 
to be the results of forces seen at work in the 
world to-day—never was more clearly proved 
than in the case of old John Brown, of world- 
wide and immortal fame. There is no hero of 
antiquity, no conqueror of modern times, whose 
impress upon history is more indestructible 
than that of the extraordinary man and inflexible 
enthusiast whose wild foray at Harper’s Ferry 
sent him to the gallows. This frenzy of a stern 
and implacable zeal stands out from common 
events by force of the surrounding moral and 
political seething which then held the entire 
nation at fever-heat, and from the madness 
which could lead a score of men to an armed 
attack upon a million. But it takes its imper- 
ishability from a certain colossal at 
which surrounded the heroic spirit who devised 
and executed the work. Th@ man separates 
from the scheme. The idea was madness; but 
old John Brown lifted himself above the mere 
monomania by the sheer force of a great soul. 
And he stands to-day respected, honored, im- 
mortalized, where an ordinary character would 
have been consigned to execration and oblivion. 
Had he flinched—had he proved craven—had his 
prison-life been that of an ordinary felon, the 
lofty purpose would have been veiled by the 
blood that was shed and the lives that were 
lost. But the calm, resolute, saint-like sim- 
plicity of his nature haloed and sanctified the 
deed. His very enemies respected and praised 
him, and millions bear his memory ina their 
hearts reverently, tenderly, lovingly. And so, 
as we write, John Brown is a name immortal- 
ized in history by his valor, his purity, his 
sublimity of aspirations; and that is all. But 
time will give infinitely more to that name; for 
John Brown was the conqueror of Slavery. 

When the true history of our great rebellion 
is written—if it ever shall be—it will be found 
that John Brown’s raid into Virginia precipitated 
it; and that, so far as we may now judge, slav- 
ery would have been in our midst at this hour 
but for that spark whereby old John Brown 
fired the train which razed slavery to its very 
foundations. All tne world pronounced that 
raid a erazy and ignominious failure; but the 
events which followed from it destroyed slav- 
ery; and that was what John Brown took his 
pikes, his rifles and his twenty-two men into 
Virginia to accomplish. And if the destruction 
of slavery can be shown to have legitimately 
and absolutely resulted from his foray into its 
very midst, then John Brown was triumphant, 
and the conqueror of Slavery, even in his 
That this was the fact is susceptible of 





ce 


grave. 
unquestionable proof. 

To understand the facts we must go back a 
little. The three-fifths’ clause in our constitu- 
tion—the old one—was placed there to bal- 
ance a discrepancy in the white population of 
the various States. As time went on, the in- 
creased power in Congress afforded the slave 
States, by that clause, failed to keep pace with 
the relative increase of the white population. 
The free States rapidly advanced, while the 
slave States made but languid progress. John 
C. Calhoun saw this; and his searching mind 
perceived that the power of the slave States in 


that of the free States. There was no device 
which could meet this within the Union except 
that impracticable one of nulification, and this 
found but little sympathy and no effective 
support anywhere outside of South Carolina. 
The only effect of the effort was to isolate that 


able statesman and his State. He finaily held 


a sort of solitary post in the Senate, and South | 


Carolina was very much alone among the 


States. After a few years otgthis condition of 
things, however, the problem was taken up by a 
few Southern men, of whom Wm. L. Yancy, of 
Alabama, was the master-spirit. These men 

saw “the handwriting on the wall” as clearly 
as did Calhoun. They saw that the doom of 
“slavery within the Union was simply a question 
of time. Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, North Carolina, and even Tenn- 
essee, were already tottering, Virginia had even 
declared for emancipation by a majority of the 
popular vote — 1829-30; an when Virginia 
went out the whole cordon of border slave States 
would follow—leaving the cotton and sugar pro- 
ducing States in a hopeless and helpless posi- 
tiuu. This future for the slave States was in- 
evitable as fate; and this was the question 
which Wm. L. Yancy and dis few counsellors 
pondered, and finally decided. A breaking up 
of the Union and the formation of two repub- 
lics—one slave and the other free—was the 

only remedy they could perceive, and the only 
solution of the diftliculty they could devise. 

And upon this desperate and fearful course they 

resolved. We doubt if any conspiracy of any 

magnitude will compare in astuteness, cunfiing 
shrewdness and persistent patience with that 
thus inaugurated ; norin stupendous labor under- 
taken and accomplished before the final arbitra- 
ment could possibly be reached. It is sufficient 
to point to the marvellous fact that the skill 
and political manipulations of those few men 
absolutely revolutionized the political status of 
nearly every State in the Union within a period 
of twenty years; and their cunning finger- 
prints can be plainly seen again in the politics 

this day. 

‘Fhe policy of those conspirators was simple. 

It aimed to permeate the Southern mind with 

the conviction that slavery was threatened by 

deliberate plans, and that constitutional rights 
were denied them in the government by the 
free States. It was easy to make up plausible 
cases for this purpose, and the fiery and impul- 
sive Southern mind was wide open to be credu- 
lous of charges and not critical about the 
proofs. First, one thing was agitated, then, 
another, and slavery and anti-slavery were 
constantly on the political anvils both North 


John Brown had so suddenly brought about. It 
promised to ‘‘stick,” also; and for this reason 
—because of John Brown's march into Vir- 
gtnta—the conspirators determined that the 
time had come to strike the final blow, and they 
resolved to strike. The hero of Harper's Fer- 
ry fought his battle in October. In February 
succeeding, William L. Yancy introduced those 
resolutions into the Alabama Democratic con- 
vention which were designed to break down 
the Democratic party at its convention in 
Charleston, the following June. That party 
was thus split into two parts—Lincoln’s election 
and the cry of ‘sectional President” were as- 
sured, and the awful cloud began to cover the 
sky in December. John Brown’s soul was 
‘marching on.” In the succeeding April hell 
spoke in the thunder-peal of that first gun at 
Charleston, and the war of rebellion—the aw- 
ful war for slavery and by slavery—progressed 
until April, 1865. With its close ended that} 
institution of bondage which it had sought to | 
perpetuate. Had there been no John Brown 
the country might have been wrangling over 
slavery even to this day. But John Brown had 
his part to perform also; and now we see that | 
his ‘‘insanity” and William L. Yancy’s wisdom | 
were only the means and the weapons whereby 
slavery was to receive its mortal wound. God, | 
by mysterious ways, works out his will among | 
the nations; and old John Brown was his cho- | 
sen instrument to precipitate that war by which | 
slavery was to perish. And so, write it on the | 
imperishable page that the man who gave the} 
last and fatal wound to slavery was 

O_v Joun Brown, THe Conqueror! 











The Magic Key. 

We cannot live on this sphere without being 
weighed down at times by the surging waves of 
misfortune, embarrassment and affliction. Very 
often they follow in quick succession, as though 
summoned by bell or telegram. The accumu- 
lation of years is lost in the burning house, and 
this pales before the sudden demise of wife, 
husband or only child. The friend who had 
been brother and adviser, who had always made 
our welfare his own—our veritable sheet-anchor, 
whose word was a bond, and his note pure gold— 
unexpectedly fails, and so bewilders and ruins 
us. Just at this juncture health, hitherto our 
mainspring, which enabled us to trip lightly 
over temporary ills, gives way with a wrench 
and reduces us to seeming helplessness. A cap 
of mist is drawn over our heads, and we are 
temporarily blinded by spray. 

These ills are borne according to our temper- 
ament and habits of thought. Some are crushed 
for the moment and cannot rebound; others are 
goaded and aroused—they rise like giants steeled 
in armor; another class is strong through faith 
—such subjects believe to their centers in One 
who is able to save. Added to this poise, many 
have a solid basis in the spirit-realm. They 
count upon helpers there—realize sympathy 
and assurance—they could not despair. 

As lookers-on, we care not to blame or praise ; 
much machinery is too intricate for our hand- 
ling; its subtlety is beyond our sounding. 
While we pity the stricken, we congratulate 
those who are able to recuperate by virtue of 
their elasticity. What wondrous power in this 
How it contracts, expands, and never 
loses its flexibility! Its inherent quality is to 
accommodate itself to circumstances. It ena- 
bles us to weep with the sorrowing, to rejoice 
with the happy and prosperous, to sense every 
degree of ‘experience. We are alive to all 
within, above and around. We occupy a series 
of worlds; we borrow the wings of the eagle 
and the fins of the fish. We are equally at 
home in the car of the aéronaut and the tub of 


word! 


Ask sweet Felicia, sinless queen of song, 
Why in those songs so sweet she sings of wrong? 
Why tears and plaintive minstrelsy alone 
Could wake the echoes of her heart’s deep tone? 


As ‘‘deep to deep” would answer through the 
soul, 

The spirit of a noble woman speaks 

In oracles divine. Sweetly teaching 

That, as these souls shalt higher rise on earth, 

More freely mast the clinging tendrils bleed 

Which wrong or sin have twined about the 
heart. 

And this is why we mourn. These ties of earth, 

So frail, so vain, which cling around the heart, 

Yet never blend, fain would enter heaven; 

Nothing unclean shall ever enter there. 

The odor of a flower is incense pure, 

A holy offering, sacred to the skies ; 

But the dark earth, from whence the sunbeams 
drew 

The sweet aroma forth, is all unfit 

For Paradise. The soul enrobed in clay 

Is drawn to God. And, like the opening flower, 

Seeks evermore its native skies above. 

But list my soul! What magic wave is this? 

Enchantment, sweet as ‘angel-dreams, gathers 

About thy bosom's glow of brightest hopes! 

The soft and liquid flow of music steals 

Along ethereal notes—a seraph’s now— 

Felicia sings. - Her golden harp I see, 

And now I hear the rustle of her wings. 

Behold! her face divine—'tis thus she sings: 

“Sweet nectar kiss the flowers, the amaranth 

And Sharon’s rose, and lily of the vale. 

Pure hearts are lilies white—the' amaranth 

Immortal truth—the rose and love are one.” 

She, too, like high-souled Margaret, chants of 
flowers. 

Why, sweetest seraphs, sing of these alone? 

Have we nothing else on earth like heaven? 

‘‘Yea, much of earth ’s like heaven when seen 

By minds refined from dust and clay. 

Fair science, pure in laws, divinely good, 

And sunny skies and clouds—yea, ‘all is good.’” 

No bitter teardrops shed unnoticed fall, 

Thy Father sees them all, and purity 

Shall spring for hearts they nurse. 

For, as‘the earth is nurtured by the rains, 

When heaven gathers darkness o'er the sky, 

So is it with the spirit-world within. 

The sorrows of the mind do nurture flowers 

Of hope and trust in God in every heart. 

Humility, the holiest, sweetest flower, 

The purest, brightest gem the soul can wear, 

But seldom blooms ’neath skies serene and fair. 

Thank God alike for sunshine and for showers ; 

For sorrows, too, and all thy bitter tears, 

For these bring strength and lift the mind to 
Him. 

The lofty oak that towers in forests thick, 

Or boldly fronts alone the elements, 

Takes stronger, deeper root and higher points 

As storms sweep o’er the earth and through the 
air; 

The lake, the glassy lake, all rapt in gloom, 

Whose bosom bleeds by angry billows torn, 

Bears purer, sweeter lilies on its breast ~ 

When past the storm and Nature is at rest. 

Fond soul, thy murmurs ceaseand learn of these ; 

| Thy teacher, Deity, in wisdom reigns. 

| With Him ’tis one to shroud in gloom the night, 

| Or paint the day in hues of golden light; 

Thy griefs are all ordained in love by Him; 

Thy brightest joys alike divinely given. 

And when refined by sorrow here the soul 

Shall cease to mourn and find its rest in heaven. 

R. M. Crocker. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
In the Cattskills---and Thence. 
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the miner. We are awed by Mont Blanc and 
captivated by the peculiarities of the woods 
where fairies enchant by mosses instead of 
magic essences. Oh, what witchery is there! 
Nothing in Persian looms could equal the soft- 
ness and delicacy of the carpet woven by na- 
ture—such exquisite beauty and so countless in 
variety! One comes upon spots which it were 
sacrilege to enter—it is holy ground and trans- 
cendent in loveliness. The old stumps are 
transformed into altars draped and garlanded 
beyond words to describe. Fungi and vines 
revel there, and bright berries peep out like ru- 
bies. Farther on, as far as orbs can reach, 
logs lie, similar to a succession of mounds, their 
decay hidden by robes which the angels might 
envy. Weeks and months would be insufficient 
to exhaust these hidden treasures. The right 


glance. There is a constant stream inthe flow- 
ers, from the tiny wild petals beneath the leaves 
to the rarest exotics of cultivation. Then, note 


bowed by the quantity of rosy fruit; the cattle, 
too, ‘‘upon a thousand hills,” of such recherché 
stock, so faultless in form and color. As the 
birds disappear, turkeys, geese and ducks su- 
perabound. Water commands attention by its 
prevalence. Every rivulet is high, and the 
gurgle, dash and roar vibrate far and near. 
What elixir to man and beast! The full lakes 
mirror the surrounding scenery and almost echo 
our thoughts. The mountains with their rolling 
vapors, lights and shadows, are as unending 
wonders as sun, moon and stars. The very 
roads arrest our attention; smooth as marble, 
hard as granite, friction is nearly vanquished. 

The people are a constant study. 
general advance in figure, taste and thrift. The 
heart-throb of humanity wells up in our envi- 
rons, or abroad. We feel our kinship on every 
habitable spot, from pole to pole, from prairie to 
Eastern borders. What a gratification, from 
the infant in its wagon, through all the grades 
of adolescence, youth, meridian and extreme 
age! Whata blank to miss all these from our 
daily walks! We drink in the young life of our 
kind. What music so revivifying as their mer- 
ry voices!) What gardens of plants are the lads 
and lassies of our public schools! Gambols 
are a free gift, from the happy child making dirt- 
balls to the daring of acrobatic feats. 





and South. ‘Texas, the fugitive-slave law, Kan- 
sas, repeal of the Missouri compromise, and 
scores of inferior agitations, kept the Southern 
people in a state of incessant irritation and ir- 
and just. Twice matters seemed to be ripen- 
ing for the supreme cast. 
Southern indignation seemed to reach welding 
heat; but, alas! there was a too rapid cooling 
to justify the final act. And now, in the midst 
of this oscillation and instability among the 
people whom the conspirators sought to precip- 
itate into rebellion, there was prepared a wild 
tumult of fierce indignation, utterly dwarfing 
every effort they had made or could devise, to 
organize Southern sentiment for secession from 
In an instant the whole South was 
on fire, and ready for rebellion. The telegraph 
flashed the astounding news that a body of 
abolitionists had actually invaded the South, 
with arms in their hands, to free the slaves 
by fire and slaughter! John Brown had cap- 
tured Harper’s Ferry with his army of twenty- 
two men, and a battle was raging on their in- 


the Union. 


vaded soil! 


Twice the fire of 


The whole South sprang to its feet 
* “Owapd stood as one man. Ifthe issue of secession 
ay' been placed before them then, the shout 
would have been unanimous for it. 
sidering all things, how could it have been other- | 
wise? And here we have the pivot upon which 


Indeed, con- 


And all these are common joys, free as air, 
Yet we close our lids and call this 
To many it is, for 


| open to all. 


| earth ‘‘a vale of tears.” 


: F : | there is a pressure in overwork, grinding pov- | 
rascibility until secession came to look rational | P ‘ EP 


erty and hopelessness, which blots out all rec- 
ognition of outward attraction. They are prac- 
tically dead from the incubus upon them. But 
this is not the rule. There are myriads in easy 
circumstances, with all their senses perfect, 
who are apparently unmindful of what is with- 
out money and price. 

The very workshops and looms are a surprise, 
and furnish countless objects of interest. We 
need trained eyes, ears, sensibility, spiritual 
'discernment. From the microscope to the tele- 
scope, the stretch is onward. True to ourselves 


what may we not reach, even in our mundane 
condition! And in the stages which follow, 
what boldest imagination can begin to repre- 
sent or even speculate upon the satisfaction and 
power of unfolding abilities! 

Surely, we have riches in our own being, in 


promise of immortality ! 


An 





Answer. 
aes aE 
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events most stupendous were made to turn. | Ask Margaret Fuller Ovsoli, whose thoughts 
Wait and plan and scheme as they might, the | Could grasp the stars and soar to other worlds, 
Southern heart could never be spurred nearer | Why sorrows deep and anguish unredressed 
to rebellious unity than this onslaught by | Held ruthless, restless empire in her breast. 
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spirit abounding, we extract pleasure at every | 


the golden, ripening vegetables, and orchards | 


There is a) 


all, mindfal of the peculiar auras of the gifted, | 


all that encircles us, and in the grand, inborn | 


Brookiyrn, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1872. 
| Never go amongst the mountains in October. 
| Shun the everlasting hills after the 15th of 
| September. Turna deaf ear when friends rave 
/of the glories of the fading forest, and when 
| they sing peans of praise on falling leaves, on 
| October haze and the Indian summer. Let it 
be to you as ‘‘a tale told by an idiot.” Pay as 
much attention to it as you would to the cry of 
an old-clothes man. Wrap your shawl about 
| You; stretch out your hands to the blaze of 
your cosy grate-fire, and tell them you prefer 
their description to the reality. If they insist, 
as they most likely will, on dragging you to be- 
hold these glories, and to your pertinacious No! 
oppose as pertinacious a Yes! be suddenly afflict- 
|ed with the rheumatism, the neuralgia, the feb- 
; requolouchester, with anything, that will keep 
| you by your warm fireside. There are some 
people who will never take No for an answer. 
| Yet what saith the scripture: ‘‘Let your com- 
munication be Nay, nay.” ‘‘Yea”? No! We'll 
have no yeas. If nothing else avails, get your 
physician to say you have the typhoid fever, for, 
|look you! I have just come from the ever- 
| asting hills, and know whereof I speak when I 
| say, Don't go! 
| Doubtless the mountain-side is ablaze, but 
| doubtless also, the mountain-side is very muddy, 
| and the blaze doesn’t dry up the mud; doubtless 
| the air is delightfully fresh, and there are glories, 
but doubtless the air is biting keen. It is keen, 
}and the glories quickly fade. I went there 
charmingly fresh, and to the highest degree en- 
| thusiastic on theory and at my own instigation. 
| Lovely October was the month of months to 
{spend in the country, among the hills; the ex- 
treme heat was over; the extreme cold not 
;come. In some farm-house far up the mountains 
| we would sit o’ evenings round a blazing wood- 
| fire, in an open fire-place; there should be nuts 
jand cider and stories. Nuts? We would get 
|the nuts ourselves. Cider? We would see it 
|making. The sun should shine all day. Did 
| it not always in October? And the lovely haze 
| should envelope all. Nat=re is about to dye her 
| royal robes about her. Presto! forward! We 
| will be in at the death. To leave off theoriz- 
|ingis, [ think, to die. We cling to theory as 
,we do to life. We theorize. Put our theory 
jin practice. It fails. Again we theorize, prac- 
| tice, fail again. We say we will have no more 
|theories. We have learned, and then? Why 
| thea we theorize again, with the inevitable re- 
| sult. 
[received a blow on first reaching those hills. 
| It rained! In October! Surely the air was 
| something colder than [ had expected, or my 
wraps were strangely ineffectual. Had they 
had frosts? Oh, yes! a few light ones; noth- 
jing to signify. The weather had been milder 
| than it usually was at this season of the vear. 
| Did I not her the katydids still singing? Truly! 
Tough creatures! But a greater blow was in 





rained; andso on. The sumachs and the ma- 
ples were red—had taken ‘‘a bath of blood,” if 
you will; the poplars yellow, golden; the pines 
what they always are, what I had supposed I 
was not, but what I’m very much afraid now I 
am—green. I strolled out to gaze appropri- 
ately upon them one day; was wandering along, 
saying, ‘‘The groves were God’s first temples,” 
and ‘‘This is the forest-primeval. Themurmur- 
ing pines and the hemlocks stand like”——-when 
a snake glided out of the leaves at my feet and 
came for me! I never knew I came from him, 
or it, with a celerity of which I did not until 
that moment know I was possessed. Snakes? 
Snakes were not down on my programme at 
all. I had always an idea if I should ever meet 
a snake anywhere I should do something brave ; 
perhaps grasp it by the tail and snap off its 
head. (I have been told that is the surest way 
of ‘‘doing” for them.) I would at least neatly 
drop a stone on its head, and then bear home 
my trophy. This was theory again. Putting 
it to the test, I simply ran—ran as though a 
pack of wolves were after me; and as for nut- 
ting after this, it was not to be thought of. Im- 
possible! And so “‘the trail of the serpent was 
over them all.” My final blow was when I 
found that my landlady’s family looked upon 
cider as only another name for ‘‘the wine that 
giveth its color in the cup,” and regarded any 
that partook thereof as utterly given over to 
depravity. 
So, after spending a weary three weeks in 
this manner, staying day-after-day in vain hopes 
that the weather would be pleasanter, the air 
milder, some hope at least fulfilled, I left those 
mountains in disgust, and now, full of experi- 
ence, I say, Shun the everlasting hills after 
the 15th of September. If you should go (but 
I say don’t !)—if, however, you should, as there 
are always people who like to try for them- 
selves (it is against my advice, mind you!), go 
prepared for anything in the way of weather, 
for everything in the way of roads, for nothing 
in the way of fulfillment of expectations. I 
say go prepared; you may be disappointed, but 
don’: expect to be. And another thing—avoia 
lumber-wagons. I know it is a well-received 
fiction that in riding in a lumber-~wagon there is 
much fun, and over rough mountain-roads ‘it is 
called especially ‘‘jolly.” I suppose one may 
be jolly in a lumber-wagon, like Mark Tapley, 
who could be jolly anywhere; but to ride, to be 
obliged to ride, in a lumber-wagon is not jolly. 
It’s jolty—that’s what it is. A vivid imagina- 
tion may call it jolly; a bright imagination 
may call it anything —heavenly, if it will; 
but that doesn’t make it heavenly. It has been 
my sad experience in the past few weeks to have 
more to do with the good lumber-wagon than I 
could wish. I say it sadly, yet earnestly, hav- 
ing put my foot in it, don’t put yours. If you 
have a choice—if you have none and would 
make a virtue of necessity—put your foot in it, 
and be happy if you can, and call the ride any- 
thing you wish. If you go of your own free- 
will and try to find happiness therein, lo! I 
warned you. 
So, as I said before, I left those mountains. 
Did I say they were the Cattskills? All along 
the river the country is looking very dull, this 
fall, even the Highlands hanging out few ban- 
nefs save yellow ones; the green pines, except 
in rare cases, making the only contrasts. It 
was a rainy, drizzly day. ‘‘Green and yellow 
melancholy,” suggested a gentleman near me to 
his seat-mate, a green, matter-of-fact looking 
man. ‘Tho-e are the Highlands, sir!” said 
that one sternly and explanatorily. The gen- 
tleman looked stunned for a moment; then his 
eyes twinkled a little as, saying, ‘‘Are they, 
indeed?” he sank back in his seat, attempting 
with this manner of man no more rash pleas- 
antries. His success in conversation was some- 
thing akin to the success of a friend of mine 
who remarked to a fellow-traveller upon the 
weather, thinking that there at least they were 
upon common ground (we know not what's be- 
fore us!), ‘‘This is a lovely day, is it not?” said 
he. ‘‘Yes,” she replied; ‘‘good weather for dry- 
ing apples.” 
‘‘Bless my soul and body!” said the Oracle, 
meeting me at the door when I reached home, 
what have you done with your flesh? I thought 
mountain air was a plethorifier.” ‘‘Mountain 
air is all very well, uncle,” I replied; ‘‘but its 
effects are sometimes modified by—by—other 
things; say, for instance, a lumber-wagon.” 
‘<But, good heavens, child!” (the Oracle is ut- 
terly given over to the most extravagant ejacu- 
lations—I have expostulated with him in vain— 
he will use them) ‘‘good heavens, child!” said 
he, ‘‘you’re—you’re too thin.” I glared ston- 
ily at him. ‘This is no subject for jesting, un- 
cle,” said I; ‘let me come in, and bring on the 
nuts and the cider.” ‘‘But you’ve come from 
the mountains,” said he. ‘‘So have the nuts 
and the cider,” said Mas. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Emerson’s new volume of Essays on ‘‘Poetry 
and Criticism” is postponed till next spring, 
owing to his departure for Europe. It will then 
be published simultaneously in Boston and 
London. 

A little volume, seventy years old, entitled 
“The History of the Devil,” was sold at auc- 
tion in Washington the other day, and there 
seemed to be quite a demand among the filial 
population of that city. 

Nast is engaged in illustrating ‘‘Pickwick,” 
for Harper’s Household Dickens, and his con- 
ceptions of those funny folk will be looked for 
with interest. .Mr. C. S. Reinhart will illus- 
trate ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby,” and Mr. W. Shep- 
pard will do the same service for ‘‘Dombey & 
Son.” 

The first to report the proceedings of Con- 
gress in short-hand was Thomas Lloyd, an 
Englishman, who served with distinction in the 
army of the Revolution. In 1819 he invented 
a system of stenography, by the aid of which 
he was able to take down the speeches for sub- 








shilling. He has also nearly completed a novel 
intended to illustrate the Coolie system, and the 
relations of the races in the West Indies. 

The printer boy who, in 1814, set up in the 
Baltimore American the manuscript of Francis 
Scott Key’s poem, ‘‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” still lives, in full vigor, being none other 
than Samuel Sands, the editor of the American 
Farmer. The American received the lines 
from John S. Skinner, who, after the bombard- 
ment of Fort McHenry and the withdrawal of 
the British fleet, was sent down to them in a 
flag-of-truce boat to negotiate for an exchange 
of prisoners. Mr. Skinner chanced to meet 
Mr. Key on the boat and obtained from him a 
copy of his song. It was not’‘for some time 
after its publication that the modest Key would 
permit it to be known that he was the’ author. 











MUSIC NOTES. 
THE FIRST HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
The elements, although very unpropitious, 
did not prevent the attendance of one of the 
usual large and select audiences that a Harvard 
concert invariably attracts. The conspicuous 
feature of the programme, and a real novelty, 
was the cantata, ‘‘Ariana a Naxos,” by Haydn, 
sung by Madame Erminia Rudersdorff. 
We are under great obligations to the lady 
and to Mr. Dwight for the opportunity of hear- 
ing this superb work, which exhibits the compos- 
er’s genius in a new phase. For a piece of its 
length we know of no other contemporaneous 
work of its class comparable with it in dramatic 
fire, nobility of style and depth of sentiment. 
A fine translation of the text made by Madame 
Radersdorff, printed upon the programmes, made 
the spirit of the music at once familiar and com- 
prehensible. The artist’s rendering was su- 
perb beyond comparison. The music presents 
singular and intricate difficulties in its recitative 
and inits contrasted movements. From the open- 
ing note expressive of Ariadne’s hopeful wak- 
ing to the despairing gloom of the tragic finale, 
the artist’s conception was impressively thajes- 
tic, and her rendering magnificent in the gran- 
deur of its declamation, the breadth and beauty 
of coloring, and the refined delicacy of expres- 
sion. We are more than pleased to record the 
unequivocal triumph of Madame Rudersdorff 
in the highest sphere to which a vocalist can 
attain, and one in which she has not had pre- 
vious opportunity to exhibit the splendid de- 
velopment of her best powers. The Mozart 
aria in the second part was comparable with 
Madame Rudersdorff’s previous effort in breadth 
of interpretation and purity of style. 
The orchestral portions afforded a rare treat 
of which the most delectable dainty was the 
Beethoven symphony No. lin C. Written ata 
time when the composer’s style was less severe 
than in his maturer writings, the work presents 
not only combinations of beautiful contrasts of 
movement, but of contrasted styles of compo- 
sition. The work was interpreted with a zest 
and finish by the players that evidenced their 
earnest sympathy. The second concert in the 
series so delightfully inaugurated will take 
place on the 21st. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Every Saturday continues its weekly glean- 
ings from the periodicals of our English cou- 
sins. 

The American Educational Monthly, for No- 
vember, contains many good suggestions, and 
is well worth reading. 

Bessie, a novel, by Julia Kavanagh, is added 
to Appleton’s library of choice works of fiction. 
Noyes, Holmes & Co. have it. 

Swinton’s Progressive English Grammar, 
issued by Harper Brothers, introduces some 
valuable instruction in practical syntax. Asa 
text-book in advanced grammar, it is one that 
may be made of great practical use. 

Good Health, for November, is specially good. 
Its paper on sea-sickness is sparkling and sen- 
sible, and the ‘‘Hints to Mothers” are excellent. 
Two selections from other publications on ‘‘Mad 
Dogs” and ‘‘Physiology of Dreams” are also of 
interest. 

The National Sunday-School Teacher is a 
model of handsome typography and the most 
complete periodical of its kind in the country. 
In saying that the present number seems better 
than any previous one, we are only saying what 
is true of each in its turn. 

The Rye- House Plot : or, Ruth, the Conspira- 
tor’s Daughter, by George W. M. Reynolds, 1s a 
work whose title and author tell the whole sto- 
ry as to its character. It is of the sensational 
order, highly.—Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

A Comedy of Terrors, by James DeMille, 
which has been running ae a serial through the 
past year in the Atlantic, and now in book form 
adds one more volume to Osgood’s library of 
novels, is a tale of remarkable getting into and 
out of scrapes. —James R. Osgood & Co. 

Messrs. Appleton & Co. have revived in a 
handsome volume Major Jones's Courtship, by 
W. T. Thompson, sketches originally written 
for a Georgia newspaper, and first published in 
book form in 1844. They were among the ear- 
lier efforts at organized humor which has since 
| become an American institution, and will still 
| please all who laugh easily.—Noyes, Holmes & 
Co. have it. 

The November number of The Religious 
Magazine and Monthly Review has a graphic 
sketch of a ‘‘Young Schoolmaster,” which well 
depicts a narrow, self-righteous pedant whose 
piety consists in rebuking the customs of others 
rather than in improving his own character. 
“The Theology of the Fourth Gospel,” and 
‘Lesson from Memories of a Good Life,” are 
among its best papers. The present issue is of 
varied interest. 


novel, Of the Skelligs, which for the past year 
has been appearing in that excellent New York 
weekly journal, Hearth and Home. 
English story in which the heroine relates her 
adventures with an uncle in whose vessel she 
makes many cruises in different waters, and her 
other adventures on land and among English 
country-gentlemen and their families. 
bright and crisp, and has numerous touches of 
pathos and humor, while the great nature of the 
authoress shines through all to the reader's satis- 
faction and cordial responsive sympathy. 


Amazon,” presents its third part in the Novem- 
ber Overland. A carefully-written paper, con- 
taining the result of much mineralogical re- 
search in that favored region, is called “The 
Mother-Lode of California.” ‘“‘Queen Elizabeth’s 
California” is an interesting account of the gold- 
search during the period of discoveries on this 
continent. 
of the Animal Kingdom,” delivered by Professor 
Agassiz, is transcribed, ending with an apt and 
earnest appeal to the people of California to 
establish educational institutions for the gener- 
ation now ready for such advantages. 
ries which chiefly make up this number are 
bright and pleasing. 


the special inducement to subscribers of send- 
ing the last three numbers of this year with 
those of next year for the price of one year's 
subscription, $1.25. 
lin’s lively dialogue with the gout, and contains 
an excellent article on “The Workshop,” an- 
other entitled ‘‘Imagination-Stricken,” consid- 
etable instruction concerning ‘‘Inebriate Asy- 
lums,” ‘Hints to People Going South,” a some- 
w 
of Character,” showing rather what should con- 
stitute it than how to acquire it, and a valuable 
department called ‘*‘Editor’s Studies in Hy- 
giene."— Wood & Holbrook, publishers, 
Laight street, New York. 


son & Co., this week, the follow selection of 
fine music: ‘Artist Life,” and ‘Life Let us 
Cherish,” two of Strauss’s best waltzes; ‘‘Gal- 
op Militaire,” ‘‘The Review,” by J. Haydn 
Ward; ‘Down in a coal mine.” waltz, by J. S. 
Knight; ‘‘ "Tis Better not to Know,” song, with 
words by Shirley Brooks, music by Frederic 
Clay; ‘‘One look of Love,” song, by V. Van- 
nivi; ‘‘I Waited till the Twilight,” one of Miss 
Graziella Ridgway’s songs; ‘‘Ah, were I but a 
Flitting Bee,” song by Franz Abt; 
shades of Evening Closed Around,” song, by 
Ffederic Clay; ‘Not Lost, but Gone Before,” 
companion song to ‘‘Gates Ajar, 
Cooper, with music by J. R. Thomas; and 


ame Lucca. 


It is an 


It is 


Joaquin Miller's last poem, ‘‘The Isles of the 


A lecture on the ‘‘Natural History 


The sto- 


The Herald of Health, for November, offers 


It opens with Dr. Frank- 


at unsatisfactory exposition on ‘Perfection 


15 


New Music.—We have received from O. Dit- 


“The 


” 


by George 


‘Jewell Song” from ‘‘Faust,” as sung by Mad- 


The Marble Prophecy, and Other Poems, by 
Dr. J. G. Holland, comes from Scribner, Arti- 
strong & Co., New York. The poem which 
gives the title to the present work takes us to 
Rome, on the occasion of a great holiday spec- 
tacle, where the pope is carried by in pomp and 
state, thereby disgusting the poet, and driving 
him into the seclusion of the Vatican Museum, 
where he contemplates that wonderful marble 
miracle, ‘‘The Ladcoén.” In this he sees a 
prophecy of the human race in the deadly coils 
of sin and superstition; he sees Romanism to 
be the great curse and blight of Christian civil- 
ization, the serpent crushing mankind. The 
plot shows the denominational bias of the au- 
thor. Itis intense, though brief and rapid in 
consummation. The minor poems are general- 
ly sympathetic and attractive. 

Hints on Household Taste im Furniture. 
Upholstery, and other Details. By Charles L. 
Eastlake. Edited, with Notes, by Charles C. 
Perkins. First American from the revised Lon- 
don edition.— Boston, James R. Osgood § Co.— 
An elegant work in all respects, treating of 
taste in the furnishing and adornments of a 
house, under the heads of ‘‘entrance hall,” ‘‘the 
dining-room,” ‘‘the floor and the wall,” ‘‘the li- 
brary,” ‘‘the drawing-room,” ‘‘wall furniture,” 
“the bed-room,” ‘‘crockery,” ‘‘table-glass,” 
“dress and jewelry,” ‘“‘plate andcutlery.” It is 
unfortunately true that in the selection of fur- 
niture fur a house fashion governs instead of 
taste, just as that goddess rules in matters of 
dress; and so there is hideous uniformity or 
glaring inconsistency in the furnishing of dwell- 
ings. Rarely does a man or woman consult his 
or her taste, but takes what the upholsterer 
pronounces the latest styles. ‘‘Last year’s 
style” will not satisfy; and so taste and beauty 
of design are disregarded in search of novelty. 
Many houses are furnished for show, one would 
naturally think, rather than use, but little re- 
gard being paid to the strength and wear of arti- 
cle$ bought, or to the comfort they can give. 
Every abode should exhibit the taste of its oc- 
cupants and not that of the furniture-dealer. 
Mr, Eastlake writes entertainingly, and his sug- 
gestions are pregnant with valuable hints; but 
he is a dogmatist of the first water. We have 


t 





scarcely known so much John Bullism in print 


before. 
lishmen frequently ; but it seldoin gets ree 
Still, if it results in better and stronger house- 


finest style of the American printing art. 
Keel and Saddle: A Retrospect of Forty 


of the author’s kinsman, Col. Paul Joseph Re- 


ing the late war. 





The Drawing Cards and Companion Gutde- 
Books, for teachers, by Mr. Walter Smith, 
are now issued by Noyes, Holmes & Co. 





sequent translation. 


Famous Fiction,” which is to embrace in a sin- 
gle volume ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,” “‘Robinson 


inative literature. Ford & Co. will publish the 
book, with numerous illustrations, uniform 
with Bryant's “Library of Poetry and Song.” 





}store for me. Arriving at my farm-house, 
| tar up the mountains, I was ushered into the 
| Sitting-room, and there, staring me in the face, 


| was a stove—positively a civilized stove; a coal | °f the events which have given Concord so en- | the publishers), very acceptably fills his difficult thie, 


and others, observant of the dual qualities of, St°%*: too! Was not this adding insult to in- 


iury? That people in the heart of the moun- 
j tains, with the forest all but falling into their 
open fire-places, should not only prefer to put 


up a stove and burn coal therein, but actually , birth States are known, nearly three-fourths gold, published by DeWitt C. Lnnt & Co., New 


H 


| her magnum opus. 


| 


viable a fame. Itis whispered that the author's 
| father, Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, will have an 
! honorable place in the book.” 

| 


Of the 1608 alumni of Harvard college, whose 


skillful ease with which the author himself , 


his method of instruction. Unhampered by 
whims and notions, and a perfect master of his | 


Crusoe,” ‘Gulliver's Travels,” ‘‘Vathek,” and | subject, the plan thus laid before the educational | ing several years on that station, 
five other of the masterpieces of English imag- | |aborers of the State is one that must meet with almost every port in that classic sea. 


hearty cooperation. | 
No. 5 of Half-Hour Recreations in Popular | 


Science treats of nebula, comets, meteroic | 


post and presents in these numbers ‘nformation | 
of the highest value. j 
| The Ministry of Song is the name of a tiny | 
| volume of poems, daintily bound in blue and 


i 


(think they are keeping up with the world by , Were born in Massachusetts and four-fifths in | york, and consisting of poems by Frances Rid- | 
doing so, is one of the seven wonders. ‘“‘No-| New England. Nearly one-half of the rest |jey Havergal. There is grace and delicacy in | 


, body burns wood any more in their sitting- | were born in the Northern States and nine in every line of Miss Havergal’s poetry and « sim- | 


, theory immediately went under. The immor- 
tal “They, say,” and ‘‘Nobody does so,” had 
' Climbed these mountains before me. 
| All my October experience was of a kind. 
| There would be a delicious haze one day, and 
| Just as surely as there was, just so surely the next 
| day it rained, and then I could not believe in the 
| haze any more. 
four; the fourth day was hazy; and the fifth it 


It rained three days out of 


ates for twenty-four years were born in the 
South. Twenty-five States and some foreign 
countries are represented in the list. 

Mr. Edward Jenkins, author of ‘“Ginx's 
Baby,” etc., intends to publish a Christmas 
story which will take up the question of the 
agricultural laborer. It will be entitled ‘Little 
Hodge,” and is to be issued in the style ot 
Charles Dickens’s Christmas stories, at one 





rooms,” quoth my landlady; and romance aad | foreign countries. One-twelfth of the gradu- | plicity that seldom trenches on the commonplace. | 


| Her verses have the ease and sweetness, with- | 
| out the sadness, of Mrs. Hemans. Seekers for | 
grandeur and passion will not find it here; but | 
those who like what is simple. gentle and un- 





pretentiously lovely will enjoy reading this 
odest little vol For sale by Estes & Lau- 
riat 
Meesr ' have printed in a 











compact volame Miss Jean Ingelow’s first long 





teen years, 
States navy as a midshipman; for three years 


transferred to the West India station. 


a 


He vis- 
ited Rome, Greece, and the ports of the Egean 


The Literary World has this item: ‘Miss | showers, and the revelations of the spectro- , River Jordan. Then he tells of Spain, the 
L. M. Alcott is said to be working in a desul- | scoperegarding them, by Prof. H. Schellen, and | Spanish army, the caus 
tory way on the novel which is intended to be | others, and of coral and coral islands by Prof. | Spanish monarchy, etc. 
It will tell of life in Con- | J. D. Dana of Yale College. The editor, Mr. | next cruise has been published under the titl 
| necticut and Massachusetts, and celebrate some | Dana Estes (of the new firm of Estes & Lauriat, | 0f “A Tour of Duty in the Pacific.” After) on the subject of San Domingo and share | friend's devotion to Republican principles, 
Mr. Revere returned to Boston, was ap- jim his abhorrence of gift-taking. Poor Doug- though he has been unwise in his method of re- 
United States in| lass was not even deemed capable of taking form, and u 


pointed timber agent for the 
California, where he resided for a time, resign- 
ing his commission in 1849, and two years after, 


We find it in the conversation of Eng-| capped with that Angloism which they sup- 
orded, | pyse is superior wisdom, but which consists 


hoid furniture and adornment, we will not ob- | traps for catching and confining public opin- ve ¢ t cr} 
ject. There is nothing like good taste in life.| jon, om the pretense that it is dangerous | patriotically and to the best of his ability during 
Mr. Perkins’s notes are quite the contrary from | to 
Eastlake’s text, being quiet, discreet, sugges- | selves do the thinking in scientific congresses : 
tive and really welcome. The volume should | and make plans for increasing the already too who had resigned to take a more lucrative place 
be owned by all well-to-do housekeepers. great preponderance of wealth and education . 
Messrs. Osgood & Co. have presented it in the (so-called) over the numerical majority. 


lantic Monthly, or, at least, two columns of the 
New York Natton, for a full and adequate de- 
scription of the political events of the last six 
months. 


before the result became known. 


tastrophe to make any man a ‘“‘scape-goat,” but 
I see no sense in keeping out of sight the mani- | 
fest facts of history for the sake of keeping Mr. | 
Greeley in good trim. He zoes back to the Tra- | 
bune, thougtr there is no evidence that his spirit | 


dor and independence for the future, but candor 
and independence in him are not to be fostered 
by a series of flatteries of him personally, or | 
of his management of the campaign, 
back no farther ttran his letter, written in July, 
accepting the Democratic nomination, in which, 
for the sake of carrying the State elestion in 
North Carolina, he wrote that detestable piece 


reprecentation in the Senate, picking up the 
cast-off duds of Horatio Seymour, and abusing 
the State of kis birth and his boyhood, and the 
whole region from which he obtained his po- 
litical training and education—to go back no 
further than this, it is impossible to find any- 
thing in his career as a candidate which is 
creditable to him as a man or as a politician. 
His conduct was a blunder as great as his nom- 
ination. 
thrust in by a malignant Providence, it is not 
important to know, but if he is to be useful 
hereafter as an editor it is important for him to 
know that six or seven million people consti- 
tute a body quite bevond his control or even his 
comprehension as moral eiements in national | 
politics. 
don and showed him that great city, its civiliza- 
tion, and its uneivilization also; and asked him 
if he supposed that this was all to be discontin- 
ued on account of his ‘‘potato-gospel;”* and 
Greeley may as well be given to understand 
that this broad country is not to be controlled, 
or its destiny in any considerable degree influ- 
enced, by considerations which are capable only | 
of affecting the result of a New York Senato- 
rial or Custom-House quarrel. 


neither Mr. Trumbull nor Mr. Adams would 
have been chosen. 
the President stands better than he did when the 
contest began. 
the charges against him were violent, exciting 
a friendly feeling toward one who had deserved 
well of his country in war, as because they were | 
so adjusted as to be obviously untrue. 
hina ‘‘quarreller,” as Mr. Sumner did, was to 
bring out the feeling in everybody, ‘Why, 
h 
n 
Kentucky or the Belgian giant should be de- 
scribed in an advertisement as a man below 
the middle size, or Tom Thumb.as an over- 
grown hulk of a fellow, weighing three hundred. | 


The stuff about nepotism and Cwsarism was 
almost as bad. 
acter of the administration is offensive, and 
affords ground, not only for criticism, but de- | 
these tendencies are also dangerous is also 


despotism. 


| Massachusetts coalition were Wilson, Boutwel J, 
| Banks and Sumner, the latter being the least ac- 
| tivein its operations, though receiving its princi- 
| palhonors. Wilsonand Banks presided in Senate 
and House, and Boutwell was elected Governor 
| by the junction of the Democratic and the Free- 
Soil forces. In the election just passed Sum- 
ner and Banks were on one side, and Wilson 
j}and Boutwell on the other. In this they fol- 
| lowed natural affinities to some extent, for I 
think Banks had a greater admiration and lik- 
ing for Sumner’s personal qualities than either 
of the others had, and Sumner always seemed 
to be rather impressed by Banks’s appearance 
of sayacity and greatness. Boutwell, also, has 
generally been imposed on in tue same way, 
and Wilson (who is impressible in the extreme) 
; at times has sutlured also the same disease. 
He promises can- There is nothing strange in this. You can call 
| to mind, no doubt, anecdotes of the great im- 
| pression made by Banks upon Everett and others 
of the Cambridge people when he opened the 
}museum of zoology. Even C. F. Adams is 
said tu have been warmed by this effort into a 
| belief, which he never had before or after, that 
the orator was a man of very great ability. 
Banks's talent is histrionic. His skill as a pre- 
j Siding vilicer exhibits this talent, which may 
perhaps be styled a genius for being looked at. 
His presence of mind seldom tails him; his 
voice is always rich and in good order; and his 
vocabulary casily arranges itself into sen- 
tences which mean little or nothing, though I 
have known his words by accident to tall into 
their proper connections and to convey sense 
as well as information. He not a warm- 
hearted person, although quite as much so as 
Boutwell; and neither of them, so far as I know, 
wus ever known to go out 6f his way an inch 
‘to confer a favor on a friend or supporter, un- 
‘less another and a greater favor was expected 
atafuture period. Wilson and Sumner both 
have rather a warm side jor their old political 
and personal triends, and the last-named will go 
some distance to serve a literary or a college 
Pacquaintance, or (shall I say it?) a flatterer. 
But this paragraph is to be on Banks alone, for 
) while Wilson is to be Vice-President, and Bout- 
well is likely to succeed him in the Senate or to 
stay in the Cabinet, and Sumner’s term is not 
/yet out, Banks is apparently shelved, at least 
jas far as Massachusetts is concerned. 
Banks's early lite is lost in the dim mystery of 
| tradition, for his history as a machinist and bob- 
bin-boy is a doubtful legend, for the most part 
| Manutactured for campaign purposes. I do not 
mean by this thathe did not work in the shop and 
factory, but he did not hurt himself with work. 
The story that he liked to travel to Cambridge to 
borrow books is much more likely. He was ear- 
| ly onthe Democratic side; got into the Custom 
llouse early, and before 1842 edited the Demo- 
-cratic paperein Lowell awhile. He was poor, 
and | have been told used to walk home trom 
Lowell to Waltham on Saturday, and to Lowell 
| again on Monday. It is said that he also edited 
}a paper in Woburn. But he had no talent for 
edjtorial work, nor for the bar, although he 
studied law and appeared in one or two cases. 
| Waltham was a Whig place in those days, and 
| did not favor Banks's attempt to get into the 
Legislature; it defeated him once or twice, but 
at last he was chosen to the House, and from 
Whatever Grant is, he is not a ‘“quarreller.” that time till last Tuesday he nev er failed to carry 
| a majority of the Waltham voters. On Tuesday 
| he was in a minority of 52 ina vote of over 
1500, the largest by several hundred ever cast 
inthe town. The struggle was a desperate one. 
Some seventy-five Republicans voted for him, 
not liking to see him beaten, and he was in the 
| ‘Town Hall most of the day, an interested on- 
looker, as may well be supposed. He had fall- 
en out of the processsion and the ranks were 
closed up. I do not remember the precise eir- 
| cumstances of his first election to Congress, but 
; it was, if not directly, yet substantialiy, by a 
; union of Free-Soilers and Democrats, and | be- 
lieve as some sort. of a compensation for Demo- 
' cratic support to Dr. Paltrey, then a Free-Soil 
candidate in a neighboring district. No matter 
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POLITICAL AND PERSONAL. 


(From the Springtield Republican.1 
GREELEY. 
It would take the last four pages of the At- 


I made more than my share of con- 
ribution to the wisdom or folly of the debate | 
I do not be- , 
ieve that it is kind or magnanimous after a ca- | 


1as ever been absent from it. 


To go 


»f demagogiem, the--atteack on New—f£ngland’s 


Is 


Whether he thrust himeelf in, or was 


Carlyle took Mr. Alcott round Lon- 


TRUMBULE AND ADAMS, OR GRANT. 
As it has turned out, it seems probable that 


It is of no use to deny that 


He gained not so much because 


To call 


e, at least, there must be some mistake; why | 
a mistake everywhere?” It was as if the 


The military and family char- 


mands vigorous attempts at reform. That 
true, but not to an extent justifying fears of 
If Grant is a Ceser, and Dent a 
“nepot,” they are so not from deep designs of 
ambition looking to an overthrow of the gov- 
erament and a change in our institutions, but 
because they simply don’t know or care to be 
anything better. It is a good sign that Greeley 
has already abandoned all this campaign stuff; 
and Mr. Sumner ought also to abandon it. If 
the administration is to have the benefit of a : ca , : "fee 
bracing and invigorating opposition, the oppo- | about this. | The coalition found him ready to 
sition must be on resonable grounds. Let the | Cooperate in overthrowing the Whigs. When 
leaders of it, at least, have the magnetic quality | John Quincy Adams died, in 1848, as Banks 
which allows men to know how the thing which | marched on foot at the funeral, while the old 
they think they see looks to other men who W hig magnates rode in the carriages, he said to 
are less partial or less violent in their likes or | his neighbor, blaspheming, I fear, at the sume 
dislikes. | time: ‘*By-and-by you and I will ride in these 
carriages, and these fellows will go on foot, as 
The result on Tuesday could not have been | ¥¢ do now.” And so it was. 5 

different after the October elections were de- | Wecome now to 1854. The Know-Nothings had 
cided. Personal government had demoralized } # dread of the politicans, especially ot the Dem- 
the Democratic minority even more than the | ceratic politicians who had received office by 
Republican majority, and the moment it was Irish support. : rhey were overreached by the 
probable that there was no change in the ad- | No@ination of Gardner, a Whig of no very high 
ministration the demoralization of the minority | Teputation, and Wilson had made bimscif use- 
proceeded with four-fold quickness. If the ful to them, and they were grateful and friendly 
Ciacinnati convention could not put up a fit and | © him. But Banks, well, no—on the whole, no. 
representative statesman and reformer, who | The Rev. Lyman Whiting, an Orthodox clergy- 
could get the Democratic vote, it should have | tn of proved hostility to the Pope, was pre- 
put up amansimply onthe reformissue, and ral- | ferred in the secret conclave, as, in other dis- 
lied its two or three hundred thousand votes, | tricts, Rev. M. Fratton, Rev. R. B. Hall, Damrell, 
more or less. For all reform purposes a vote of | Comins, Chaffee, Davis, and other enemies of the 
thip size would have been better than Greeley’s scarlet woman, had also been successful. DeWitt 
eight or nine ex-rebel States and his two or) ot W orcester and Anson Burlingame were the on- 
three million supporters, made up of Northern | ly politicians of any repute who passed the or- 
Democrats without a party, and Southern rebels | “eal, if I remember rightly. Banks was, the 
“without a country.” The larger your defeated | morning after, in a desperate strait; poor, and 
army, under such circumstances, the larger | With the certainty of loosing his seat in Congress. 
your mob, for it is nothing more than a mob. | But the Rev, M r. Whiting was induced to with- 
To.get your three, or your three hundred, for a | draw his claim. Banks, though he probably 
new Thermopylz, you have got to grope round , never placed himself on record, gave the “coun- 
for months among these fugitives of the last bat- | ils” in his district to understand that the Pope 
tle-field, and perhaps not find them after all. would have no quarter from him, and he was 
Listen, now, for the Greeley bugle! Listen for allowed to return to Ww ashington. I believe he 
the Sax-horn of Carl Schurz, or Banks's bass- supported Rockwell in 1855, and in 1556 he and 
drum, and let the country know if you hear| Wuson, for the sake of forming a sectional 
either of them within six months. | party on Fremont and Dayton, crammed Gard- 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE THING. 'ner down for the third year, with additional 

Besides the injustice of some of the attacks | blasphemy. i 

on Grant, or rather their inequality to the emer- Phe next year Banks swore himself through 
gency, it became apparent, after a while, that against Gardner, served three years as Gover- 
the South was not as ready for a political pen- | nor, exhibiting on an excellent field again his 
tecost as some people had supposed. The | talents as a histrion. He promptly acceded to 
nomination of Greeley helped to nuake this ap- | the request of the Legislature to remove Judge 
parent. It brought out the latent or concealed Loring, and vetoed three bushel-baskets full of 
hatred of the defeated party. The instinct of parchment-rolls, containing the revision of the 
the rebel which saw in Greeley a mere ‘moral | statutes, because the word “white” had been 
mush” was just as infallible as the instinct of | struck out of the militia chapter, At the end 
the negro which taught him that he was not of; of the term, and all through his term, he was 
the stuff to stand up against reiction. Then, | praised for great ‘‘executive ability, but carp- 
unfortunately, even the honest men of the | ers and doubters never saw wherein it consisted. 


liberal branch of the new party were handi- | In the fall of 1860 he went to Illinois, receiv- 
1 ing an offer of $7000 a year from Mr. Osborn 


of the Illinois Central, who wanted him as a 
nostiy in turning up the nose at the people, | star actor before the Legislature of the State 


sh * e | = , 
and which occupies itself in devising patent and for other purposes. When the war broke 
out he offered bimself to the government, served 


THE GREAT RESULT. 


them- | the war, and at its close found his old district 


they { . 
trying to select a man in place of Mr. Gooch, 


have opinion public, while 


in the Custom House. The choice was between 


Wei J.@. A. Griffin and James M. Stone; Banks 


need improved machinery for elections; we appeared like a specter, took the nomination 
need a statute to govern primary elections, away from both, and has been in Congress till 


| though it is almost impossible to see how an ef- | this time, and might have been reclected again 


. these 
vere, and Assistant Surgeon Edward H. R. Re- | revocable quackery like that of the Illinois con- | him. 


vere, both of the 20th Mass. infantry, killed dur- | stitution may be fastened on any State, and no tion to the semi-military character of the 
In 1828, at the age of four- plan, constitutional or statute, be adopted with- 


Gen. Revere entered the United | 0ut full consideration. 


) 


} 


Years of Military and Naval Service. By | ficient one can be framed; we need a separa- | had he not taken the unpopular side in the case 
Joseph W. Revere.— Boston, James R. Osgood | tion of the days of election for the different ; just now decided. 
§ Co.—This book is dedicated to the memories | classes of officers ; but first we need debate and 


His determination to go for 
Greeley was made up suddenly. He never pro- 
fessed to like Grant, but personal feeling was 
kely to stand in the way of supporting 
I think he has a real feeling of opposi- 
admin- 
istration, for he believes in civil supremacy. He 
likes and admires Sumner, and, probably, he 
had somehow become impressed with the idea 


thorough boards or commissions to examine | ; 
questions or take evidence, so that no ir- not li 


But in the general field , 


of political reform it seems indispensable that , 
men should comprehend that they live in the that there was a revolution in progress when 


The | he served in the Pacific squadron; then was | United States and not in Europe; ina country the Cincinnati convention brought forth Horace 
Then he | where every man votes and every woman is go- Greeley. In addition to this, it is believed by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe is editing a ‘‘Library of | draws is the best certificate of the excellence of | went to Africa, passed his examination for lieu- ling to, and not ina country where acres and 
tenant on his return, and, on board the frigate | 
Constitution,” went to the Mediterranean, pass- 
and visiting! some of us of the old dogma of the ‘white 
| man’s government,” and of the doctrine of nat- 
| ural leadership. 

| got fully enlisted under the Greeley banner, m fs ; 
sea, sailed for the Dardanelles and saw Con- | began to doubt whether, on the whole, the ne- | political career in his native State. 


stantinople, Bethlehem, the Dead Sea and the | gro h 


many that he was rather indifferent to going 
back to Congress, and that he has other views, 
perhaps intending to go South or West or to 
New York. By the nine o'clock train, P. M., 
of Tuesday, he did indeed leave for that city, 
! and before he left was apparently none the worse 


alphabets constitute the qualifications of the 
citizen. There was considerable stuff in such 
papers as the Chicago Tribune which reminded 


Old abolitionists, when they | for what, to the people at the Parker House, 
>i seemed his final defeat and the close of his 





ad not been let into the State Legislatures | ‘ . 
and into Congress too precipitately, and to, 
shiver with apprehension lest that common- 


Said a Greeley Republican to us yesterday: 


es of the decline of the} senge which had made him loyal and true inthe | ‘Well, Grant is reelected; and now J am ready 


The narrative of his/ war, and an efficient agent in the work of re-| to work with “ 
e/construction since, should tail him, because, the Republican party. 


Kepublicans in the purification of 
We clasp hands upon 


forsvoth, he was not able to go with Mr. Sum-' that, chasm or no chasm. We recognize our 


nfortunate in his recent political as- 
own personal honor, and men sociation. He is a type of many who have, 
” if they did not say so, when | with more zeal than discretion, more sincerity 
é agacity, been led to the support of the 


care of his 


thought ‘‘nigger,” 
they saw the colored vote unanimous for Grant. | than 


with a friend, planned a voyage from San Fran-| Why, oh! why (said this class of people), do Baltimore nomination; but whom we expect to 


cisco to the coast of Mexico. 


laccepted a military position in the Mexican | 4 


He afterwards | not the colored men see that their interest is in, see working efficiently in the ranks of the Re- 


ividing their votes between the two parties? publican party in the interests of genuine re- 
ut nobody ever heard of any such lamentation form. That party claims no immunity from er- 


army. In 1852 he retired from that service, | over German cr Irish clannishness, or any sug- | ror; it deprecates no fair criticism of its men or 
and subsequently traveled in Europe. In 1860 | gestion that the rebels should divide their votes | its measures; its courts, rather than condemns, 


he returned home, and in 1861 was mustered 
into the United States army as colonel of the 


first, or at the same time. I know that this investigation; it will interpose no obstacle to 
tendency of what went by the name of liberal- the unmasking of corruption, nor for a moment 
ism reconciled a good many radicals to stay shield from punishment the wrong-doer. Lib- 


7th New Jersey volunteer infantry, serving un- | yiore they were. If Democracy itself is to be eral Republicans are no more sensible of the 


til after the battle of Chancellorsville. 


Revere’s life has been exceedingly varied, full | this country, it is one which Ido not mean to plishing them, than are 
! belong to, for until this question is fully settled present administration. 


of incident and excitement. He tells his story 


simply and well, and will not only interest all | matters of deta’ 


his kinsfolk, but, we should judge, the rising 
generation as well, especia'ly the young men 
who thirst for adventure. The book closes with 
five short stories called “Puffs from Pi 
Pipes.” 





| 


| 


cket | 


| See the papers, 


Lieut. | considered an open question by any party in, need of reforms, nor more bent upon accom- 


the supporters of the 
In the flush of its tri- 
|umph the grand old party, leaving ‘‘the dead 
THE DEFEAT OF BANKS. !to bury their dead,” is ready for amnesty and 
In 1851 the four prominent figures of the | reconciliation, and will welcome its returning 
| members, not to back seats, but to povitions of 
“| nonorable effort in the cause of reform.— New 
*| bedford Mercury. 


il cannot be adjusted. 


* Frank B. Fay, of the society for cruelty to ani 
mals. was round with his *“‘potato-gospel,” yesterday 





















































































































































































































































































THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATUR 





was full of an activity that, at the first glance, 
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A GREAT HISTORIC EVENT? 


THE 


BURNING 


OF THE 


WHOLESALE BUSINESS CENTER 
OF BOSTON ! 


SIXTY-FIVE ACRES OF BURN: 
ED AREA! 


Loss of $80,000,000 
PROPERTY! 


Blocks of Magnificent Warehouses, Tens 
of Valuable Merchandise, and Few Dwell- 
ing-Houses, in the General Wreck ! 


A CHEERFUL AND CONFIDENT FEEL- 
ING THROUGH IT ALL! 


On Saturday evening last, the 9th inst., about 
eight o’clock, as we sat in our office on Brom- 
field street, closing up the week’s neglected af- 
tuirs by reason of the Presidential canvass, and 
taking sweet counsel with ourselves upon the 
auspicious result of the election for all the busi- 
ness interests of the country, we chanced ,to 
look up from our desk and beheld through the 
casement the spire of the venerable ‘‘Old 
South” lighted up with an unwonted brilliancy. 
Like Parian marble its graceful outline con- 
trasted vividly with the sky beyond, while the 
tops of all the adjacent buildings were wreathed 
with advancing and receding lines of light like 
watered silk in the evening’s glare. It was a 
beautiful, though fearful, sight, for we knew at 
once that the conflagration which it portended 
was a serious one, and already must the fire be 
at the top of a high building, as a half-hour had 
scarcely elapsed since the alarm signal had 
been given. We passed to the front of our 
building, and from the window of the Internal 
Revenue office saw a still grander illumination; 
the heavens red with the retlection of flame, 
and the air freighted with millions of sparks 
borne on a northwesterly breeze vut into the 
we mentally ejacu- 


” 


harbor. ‘Poor Donahoe! 
lated, ‘this whole establishment must be gone!” 
referring, as we supposed, to the precise locality 
of the fire, and having in mind our genial and 
public-spirited fellow journalist, Mr. Patrick 
Donahoe, of The Pilot newspaper and book 
establishment, on Franklin street, so often and 
tastefully dressed on public occasions as to be 
known all over the State as well as throughout 
the city. We were in error as to the position 
of, and the sufferer by, the fire; but only 
so for a brief period; for, though an eighth of a 
mile away, the fire, working against the wind, 
overtook by midnight the handsome granite 
structure of our neighbor and levelled it, with all 
its valuable contents, to the ground. We passed 
out of our office, and up Washington street, 
saw the flames leaping across Summer street, 
said to ourselves ‘The steam fire-engines will 
soonconquer the insatiate monster!” and passed 
through the interested multitudes who crowded 
the streets, on one of the finest moonlit even- 
ings of the season, to our residence, to meet the 
anxious inquiries of family and neighbors as to 
the extent and progress of the flames. We 
awaited contidently the diminution of the vol- 
ume of fire till nearly midnight; but it came not 
—von the contrary increased rather; when, deem- 
ing it our duty to be at the point of danger to 
public and private property, we retraced our 
steps, and soon were amid the excitements and 
hazards of the burniug district. What trans- 
pired, before and after, we will endeavor to tell 
as connectedly and intelligibly as we can, aided 
by the observations. of others devoted to the 
same service of public enlightenment. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE FIRE. 

The flames which commenced the awful work 
of destruction were first discovered about seven 
and a half o'clock in the large four-story granite 
store, situated at the corner of Summer and 
Kingston streets, occupied by Tebbetts, Bald- 
win & Davis, wholesale dry goods dealers, on 
the first floor; Damon, Temple & Co., small 
wares, on the second floor; A. K. Young & Co., 
hoop-skirts, on the third and fourth floors. 
The fire must have communicated by the eleva- 
tor from the engine-room to the several stories, 
as when it was first discovered the flames had 
gained such volume as doomed the entire build- 
ing. There was scarcely any wind stirring 
when the first alarm was given, and though the 
light of the fire was soon a bright one, nobody 
imagined that it would prove to be so appalling 
a disaster. When the firemen arrived on the 
ground, dragging their engines by hand, as 
the horses were on sick leave, and no relays 
had been provided, they found that the flames 
had reached the fourth story of the building; 
and before they got to work with their engines 
every window vomited forth smoke and flame, 
the heat being so intense that, for the moment, 
they had to retreat. Still the firemen perse- 
vered and got several large streams of water 
playing on the burning building before any of 
the adjoining stores caught fire. The build- 
ings in the vicinity were all of granite, four sto- 
ries high, each surmounted with a Mansard (or 
French) roof. The detached splinters flew 
readily, as the air was heated by the terrible 
heat, and the flames began licking the Mansard 
roof on the opposite side of Kingston street, far 
above the reach of the streams directed toward 
The fire was constantly in 
the air, and one building after another caught 
on the roof, anc the flames skipped lightly 
along from one window-sill to another, so that 
in less than thirty minutes it became evident 
that the whole city in this direction was at the 
mercy of the flames. 

PROGRESS OF THE FLAMES. 

Asthe hosemen were manfully standing be- 
fore the fire, their clothing being kept wet by 
an occasional jet from the reserve engines, it 
was suddenly noticed that the large stone build- 
ing standing on the opposite side of the street, 
at Otis place, had caught fire at the cornice of 
the Mansard roof. his building was occupied 


it from all quarters. 


ee ee 


by Matlyn, Mullen & Elms, Harding Brothers & 
Co., George L. Ide, Carter & Co., and several 
others, all wholesale dealers in dry’and fancy 
goods. As the burning cornice was too high 
for the streams to reach, it continued to blaze 
fiercely, and so spread the fire in an alarmingly 
swift manner. ‘The heat, before oppressive, 
now became absolutely unbearable, and so the 
flames forced back the firemen who were so 
gallantly endeavoring to subdue them. Inch 
by inch the fire progressed through this second 
edifice until it was filled with a fierce volume 
of flame, and the situation became perilous for 
that part of the business section of the city. At 
this moment Mr. John S. Damrell, the Chiet 
Engineer of the Fire Department, saw that the 
second alarm that he had ordered to be sounded 
would not bring sufficient men to the scene. He 
accordingly sounded a third alarm, and quickly 
followed it by another and another until the en- 
tire force of the department had been sum- 
moned and was on its way to the seat of the 
fire. 
THE CITY AROUSED. 

The constant tolling of the fire-bells, and the 
frequent repetition of the several alarms, natu- 
rally roused the people, who, on issuing from 
their dwellings, found the entire city lighted up 
by a terrible glare. Church-spires and other 
prominent buildings stood revealed in the night 
air even more distinctly than at noonday. The 
spectacle was a brilliant one, yet none dreamed 
at that early hour that the entire city would be- 
fore midnight be in a state of fearful alarm. 
The huge volume of flame and smoke that con- 
tinued to rise rapidly from the burning stores 
betrayed the fact that the fire was in the very 
heart of the business district. Accordingly, 
merchants began to arrive on the scene at an 
early hour, in the hope that they would find 
their own premises safe and out of danger. In 
this nearly all were disappointed, for as the 
hours slipped by it was evident that the flames 
had got beyond immediate control, so that it 
was impossible to imagine where they would 
stop. The scene at ten o’clock was a grand one, 
despite the destructiou visible on every hand. 
The gutters were full of water that had been 
thrown upon the burning houses only to fall 
impotent and disappear in the culverts. The 
heat was so great that the blocks of granite 
composing the walls of the stores already on 
fire actually began to explode, the fragments 
being scattered in every direction. Roofs fell 
in with a crash every moment, carrying with 
them the floors beneath, heavily freighted as 
they were with large stocks of valuable goods. 
As the interiors thus fell a prey to the element, 
walls began to bulge and quiver, finally sinking 
to the pavement in huge masses of heated and 
blistered stone. 

EFFORTS OF THE FIREMEN. 

Almost hopeless before the fury of the flames, 
the firemen maintained their ground as far as it 
was possible for human beings to do. They 
erected huge barricades out of the fragments 
lying so plentifully about them, and endeavored 
to carry their hose within effectual distance. 
But the effort proved as abortive as all others, 
for the barricades first became heated, then 
scorched, and finally caught fire, thus giving 
additional food for the flames to feed upon. By 
this time Beebe and Weld’s block, a splendid 
five-story granite building, on Winthrop square, 
had caught fire and been destroyed. The Man- 
sard roof was naturally the first to ignite, as the 
upper air was full of heat and flame. Ten min- 
utes after this edifice had followed the fate of 
its predecessors, it was found that the stores on 
Devonshire street were in great danger, as 
showers of burning pieces of goods were de- 
scending upon their roofs. A few moments 
more and these buildings were in the vortex of 
flame. Again roofs fell and walls warped and 
cracked, and the scene of destruction was ex- 
tended to its limits. The wind, hitherto a mild 
one, having gradually grown in strength as the 
fire progressed, became at length a gale, the 
flames seemingly having the effect to create 
currents of their own. Words fail us in de- 
scribing the appalling scene at this stage of the 
fire. Building after building fell passively be- 
fore the flames, and it seemed an impossible 
taek to attempt to check their progress. Whole 
blocks were on fire, and the very streets were 
full of flames, as immense stacks of goods had 
been there piled up in readiness for removal, 
only to fall into the grasp of the element that 
was surging forward toward the water-front ip 
resistless fury. 

A FEW HOUSELESS ONES. 

The fearful results assumed a new phase about 
eleven o'clock, for the dwelling-houses at the 
upper-end of Federal street, mainly occupied by 
Irish people, began to catch fire, and the scenes 
were intensified by the affrighted actions and 
loud cries of the inmates of those crowded edi- 
fices. Flying hither and thither in their fren- 
zied terror, men, women and children only 
added to the confusion without in the least help- 
ing themselves. Under ordinary circumstances 
many of the incidents witnessed at that point 
would have been deemed ludicrous, but the in- 
tense feeling prevailing among all classes pre- 
vented any such impression. Furniture was 
carried into the streets only to be broken and 
abandoned; from every window were thrown 
perishable articles, causing new dangers for 
those on the pavements. Pale faces, rendered 
still more ghastly by the glare of blazing build- 
ings, peeped from high windows, in abject ter- 
ror at the prospect. Loud cries for help were 
frequently heard, but many of these piteous 
appeals were wholly in vain. 

ONWARD AND CROSSWISE MARCH OF THE FIRE. 

The fire having done its worse in Federal 
street, by burning all the large wool storehouses, 
crammed as they were with immense stocks of 
valuable goods, in anticipation of the winter 
trade, the flames passed on to the hardware 
warehouses, which went down unresistingly in 
afew minutes. The Freemen’s National Bank 
shared a like fate, and soon after it was followed 
by the National Bank of North America. Sum- 
mer street being at length reached, the course 
of the fire suddenly changed, and began sweep- 
ing in a northeasterly direction, thus increas- 
ing the aggregate loss, for in that direction were 
still large stores and manufactories. 

BLOWING UP THE CONTIGUOUS STREBTS. 

By this time it had become evident to all that 
in spite of the utmost exertions of the Fire De- 





| partment the flames were gaining. There was 


then no alternative left save to blow up the 
streets close to those already sheeted with 
flame. At two o’clock this was done. Chief 
Engineer Damrell, who had hesitated at adopt- 
ing so costly a remedy, hesitated no longer. 
He established a cordon round the streets lead- 
ing to Milk street, driving off the gazers with 
the police. Soon the measured tramp of the 
United States marines was heard, as they 
marched up Washington street from their quar- 
ters in the Navy Yard, and they reinforced the 
overworked police. To this combined force was 
soon added a column of citizens under the lead 
of Mayor Gaston and Postmaster Burt, with Al- 
derman Jenks and others as subalterns. They 
took charge of all the streets leading to Milk; 
and about three o’clock the Engineer’s Depart- 
ment, under Damrell, aided by the marines, 
laid charges of powder in the cellars of the 
south side of that street. In a few minutes 
the roar of numerous explosions was heard, 
and, though they added to the consternation, 
yet they were nevertheless dearly welcome, for 
they indicated that the position was fully real- 
ized, and that the conflagration was being fairly 
thwarted. Three more explosions were heard, 
and immediately a large block in Devonshire 
street was blown partially into the air. Then 
came the turn of Federal street, and quickly a 
great gap was made in that fine street. At four 
o’clock the remainder of Devonshire street was 


blown up. 
PROGRESS OF THE FIRE. 





At tive o’clock, the fire spreading northeast- 
erly beyond Devonshire-street, and having over- 
leaped the blocks demolished there by gunpow- 
der, the people began to be seriously alarmed 
tur the safety of the premises on Water, Lin- 
dall, Kilby and State street. At this moment 
the city was cheered by the arrival of steam- 
engines by rail from various sister cities. ‘Lhe 
new auxiliaries immediately went to work most 
zealously, and a party assisting in the demoli- 
tion of the old building occupied by Currier & 
Lrott, jewellers, at the corner of Milk street 
and Washington, laid a charge of powder, tired 
the fuse, and awaited results. ‘Lhe old building 
obstinately retused to come down, but the win- 
dows were all blown out. No other result was 
effected save that the windows of all the stores 
im the vicinity were completely shattered. Lt 
was now six o'clock, and the measures taken by 
the Mayor and Engineer Daurell bad begun to 
prove effective. ‘lhe word was passed around, 
and circulated with incredible rapidity, that the 
progress of the tire was being checked in sev- 
eral localities, more especially towards the 
southeast, saving the rest of Broad and Pur- 
chase streets. But in other directions there was 
not equal good fortune. ‘The flames at seven 
o'clock had reached from Cougress street 
straight through Lindall to Kilby, and to Lib- 
erty-square, both sides being on fire at the same 
time. The scene was awtul, and few men had 
nerves so strong as not to turn pale at the hide- 
ous roaring of the flames, and at the sight of the 
cruel tongues of fire licking around the cor- 
nices, and spitting out little jets of Hames from 
the roof, and sending out great volumes of fierce 
tire trom all the windows, reaching right across 
and making an infernal arch of horror. 

ON THE SOUTH SIDE. 

It was the obvious policy to prevent the fire 
from spreading to the South-End, to head it oti 
so that it should strike the wharves, if it must 
go there, as far to the north as the circum- 
stances would permit. In this direction the 
skill of the firemen was most successfully ex- 
erted. ‘The tendency of such a fire is to ex- 
tend in all directions, but chiefly in the line ot 
the wind, spreading out like a fan. The gal- 
lant men who were at work in the neighborhood 
of Chauncy, Bedford and Lincoln streets suf- 
fered the fire only to follow the line of the wind, 
deviating hardly at all to the right. This was 
accomplished by the ordinary means employed 
at fires. Every salient point was occupied and 
every threatened building deluged witn water. 
The work in this quarter attracted fewer ob- 
servers than on the easterly side of the fire, but 
it was well done at every point, and deseives 
the highest praise. 

THE NORTH-WEST FLANK. 

The movement up Summer street toward 
Washington might of itself have been easy to 
control, but it was complicated by the extension 
of the fire into Devonshire, Otis and Arch 
streets, and the subsequent movement in the 
rear of the southerly side of Summer street. In 
spite of the difficulties here, the fire was most 
stubbornly fought with judgment and skill, the 
block bounded by Summer, Chauncy, Avon and 
Washington streets was saved almost entire, 
and important relief was contributed to the corps 
operating on the line of Washington street. 
This latter was one of the most critical of all. 
Had the fire crossed Washington street there 
is no saying where it could have been stopped. 
Certainly the whole territory bounded by Win- 
ter, Tremont, School and Washington streets 
would have been irrevocably given over to the 
flames, and we might have esteemed ourselves 
fortunate if it had been stopped short of the 
State House on the west and Hanover street 
on the east. The exertions of the firemen on 
Washington street were heroic. It required no 
ordinary amount of nerve to stand where they 
needs must, beneath and in front of the roaring 
flames, and direct their streams of water upon 
the buildings in danger. But they did it, and 
their triumph was complete. By-and-by they 
had so far succeeded that they could move along 
and establish a new line of operations, at the 
corner of Milk and Washington streets as above 
mentioned, where they were were joined by 
those from the north side. Their united exer- 
tions headed off the course of the flames, again 
driving them toward the harbor. 

AN ALMOST HOPELESS STRUGGLE. 

The fir saflict occurred when this corps 
joined thas»... had been operating all night 
‘on the northerly 2.2 of the fire, where it had 
gained the greatest headway, and where its 
march was entirely irresistible. This part of the 
battle with the flames began in Winthrop- 
square and thereabouts, but it was from the first 
almost a hopeless struggle. The fury of the 
fire was terrible. It leaped over streets and 
ran through immense granite warehouses with- 
out being impeded anywhere in the slightest de- 
gree. The extraordinary expedient of blowing 
up buildings was resorted to, as we have men- 
tioned, but too late. It did not, apparently, 
throw the smallest impediment in the path of the 
flames. The open space where Fort Hill used 
to stand was the first check to the fire in that 
quarter. Pearl street was laid in ashes in a 
very short time, but a low wooden building on 
Purchase-street, near the water, afforded an op- 
portunity to save all the northern wharves, as it 
was well wet, and the flames could not pass over 
the drenching torrents that submerged it. The 
danger was then confined to the lines of Oliver 
and Milk streets. The fire was still raging with 
unbated fury, but the line was short, and there 
was more chance forconcentration. Point after 
point was occupied only to be abandoned after a 
fruitless struggle, and it was late in the after- 
noon before the final blows were given and we 
were enabled to see the full extent of the calam- 
ity. 

THE NORTHEAST LINE. 

The Old South church, on the opposite cor- 
ner, remained untouched by the fire, though 
the windows, from the explosion at Currier & 
Trott’s, were all broken. Further down on the 
northern side the flames swept across and made 
a vigorous attack upon the solid granite pillars 
of the new Postoffice, which, notwithstanding 
the fact that they splintered and cracked, nobly 
withstood the brunt of the fierce element and 
turned the tide in that direction. Everything 
on Milk street as far as Batterymarch street 
was completely destroyed. Of Kilby street the 
same may be said as far as the stone block No. 
$1, where the flames were brought to a stand- 
still after burning one-half of it. Liberty 
square was a heap of ruina, as far as the south 
side of it was concerned, while the wooden trim- 





mings and eaves on the north bear evidence of 
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the fierce manner in which the battle between 
fire and water had been #ontested.. Battery- 
march street, on the north side, which first be- 
gan to burn at about three o’clock, was com- 
pletely gutted from Milk to Liberty square, and 
nothing was left but the piles of hot, smoking 
bricks and a few granite fronts. ‘ On Water 
street the flames left their marks upon 
the roof and upper stories “of the eastern end 
of the Post building, the composition-room 
being pretty well burnt out, while the low- 
er stories, used as offices by various par- 
ties, received a general wetting down and 
smashing of windows. Congress square, at 
eleven o’clock, presented a chilling aspect. 
Parties were busy, with teams, hand-barrows, 
&c., in removing their goods, the flames having 
burst through the high brown-stone building at 
the southern end of the square, and spread into 
the marble building on the opposite side of the 
narrow passage-way known as Congress Block. 
Here the firemen made a stand, and the flames 
being stopped in that direction, made their way 
through the buildings fronting on Postoffice av- 
enue into the roof and upper stories of the old 
Postoffice building and Merchants’ Exchange, 
which were soon in a blaze. Lines of hose 
were run up by way of the long granite stairs 
and the corridors and immense quantities of 
water were thrown on the burning building. 
It was not until near one o’clock that any one 
conid say with certainty that the progress of 
the flames had been brought to a standstill in 
that direction. 
THE WESTERLY BOUNDARY. 

The west side of Washington street, and the 
progress of the fire in that direction, was saved 
throagh the exertions of several members of 
the firm ot Dame, Usley & Co., hatters, oppo- 
site the head of Franklin street, conjoined to 
the incessant drenching of the buildings by the 
fire department. ‘I'he store of this firin is lo- 
cated in the Washington Building, and all 
through the night its members remained in the 
store. At five o’clock the walls of the Mount 
Vernon Bank building’ fell. ‘The cap-stones 
of the structure, heated to red hot, tell into 
the basement of this and the adjoining store, 
setting fire to the rubbish and threatening the 
destruction of the building. Provided with two 
buckets and a tub these men poured water upon 
the hot stones until one of their number, ef- 
fecting an egress by the rear to Bromtield 
street, succeeded in reaching a hoseman on 
Washington street and inducing him to direct 
his stream into the cellar, preventing the fire 
trom crossing Washington street at this point. 
The low buildings at the corner of Bromiield 
street, by allowing the roofs to be continually 
wet, also contributed to the checking of the 
flames. On Washington street, between Milk 
and Franklin, there remained standing only the 
granite fronts of those handsome buildings 
which were occupied by the Transcript vtlice, 
Banner of Light ottice, J. W. Plimpton & Co., 
Palmer, Batchelders & Co., and Fowle, Torrey 
& Co. Beyond these there was only a mass 01 
smoking ruins. ‘The buildings occupied by 
Weeks & Potter, Call & Tuttle, Wm. H. Slo- 
comb, and others, are entirely laid low. 

THE CLOSE OF THE DRAMA. 

The last and only permanent check to the tire 
was effected just as it had reached the northern 
side of Lindall street. But in getting there it 
had sprung upon the rear of the old Post- 
oftice and Sub-Teasury, building. ‘This was 
reached by the root and upper windows, 
and in its partly demolished state marks 
the extreme progress of the fire northward. 
The last building on the north end of Congress 
street branded by the fire was the brick and stone 
building on the southeast corner of DPustoftice 
avenue, and the street and the block of stores on 
the opposite side. This left in reality but two 
whole buildings on the street, and these have 
their fronts on State street. ‘The street, with 
smoking, steaming barricade of heavy blocks ot 
granite and mason work, was a sad spectacle, 
and of course was beyond even recognition as 
a former thoroughfare from the Postotiice ave- 
nue southward. ‘The battle with the flames 
there was admirably conducted, and was at last 
conquered. As the flames ceased to rise over 
the mass, the blackened shapes of the ruins 
were only distinguished in their cloaks of smoke 
by the brands of fire not yet smothered by the 
water. Here was a guard of sentinels, for the 
protection of life and property, and also at the 
intersecting lines of State and Kilby and State 
and Broad streets. The picture all through 
this section was constantly changing, either by 
the change of positions for the steamers, guards, 
driving out of people, or the appearance and 
disappearance of the illumination. The Kilby- 
street part of the fire in the north district suc- 
cumbed before that in Liberty square, so that 
in noting the really last scenes of the conflagra- 
tion Liberty square comes next in order. One 
could not possibly have recognized it, standing 
with his back to the north line. There were 
the facades of one block and parts of walls of 
others standing, but the avenues leading out of 
it, with the exception of Batterymarch street 
and the continuation of Water to Broad street, 
were all wiped out, or rather filled up with the 
ruins, giving the appearance rather more of a 
mammoth stoneyard in confusion than anything 
else. The last business house burned was that 
of the Boston Dyewood and Chemical Company, 
and this was so handled by the department that 
the fire did not spread to the east side of Bat- 
terymarch street. When these last-described 
localities were under control, the life of the 
greatest fire ever happening on the Eastern 
coast was virtually subdued. 

AREA OF THE FIRE. 

This extends trom Washington street on the 
west to the harbor, between Oliver and Federal 
streets, on the east; and from Kilby, Bat- 
terymarch and Oliver streets on the north to 
Summer and Bedford streets on the south. It 
has destroyed the following streets: Summer, 
Franklin, Otis, Devonshire, from Milk street to 
Winthrop square, Lindall; a portion of Milk, 
Pearl, High street; parts of Broad, Oliver, 
Bedford, Chauncy, Hawley, Arch, Federal, 
Purchase, Kingston, Columbia, Congress, Kil- 
by, Water, Batterymarch, Liberty square, and 
several courts, lanes and places. The whole 
area burned over is about sixty-five acres. 

A MAP OF THE BURNED DISTRICT. 

The map we present above was prepared for 
the Daily Advertiser by their own draughts- 
man, and is almost literally correct. It shows 
the portion of the city burned over, and its re- 
lation to the surrounding territory. The shaded 
portion indicates the burnt district. Prominent 
buildings which were not destroyed are distin- 
guished by black. The references are as follows: 
A—Where the fire began. G—State St. Block. 
B—Old Postoffice. H—F’t Hill levelled. 
C—New Postoffice. I—Faneuil Hall. 
D—Old South Church. J—Quincy Market. 
E—Old State House. K—-H. & Erie depot. 
F—Custom House. L—Winthrop Sq. 

Bromfield street, upon which our office is lo- 
cated, is represented immediately over the let- 
ter S in the word ‘‘Washington.” We are half- 
way to the street represented on the right— 
Province; so that the fire came alarmingly near 
us. We felt its heat in our door-way, and, had 
the corner-stores taken fire, we should have 
travelled with the great caravan of fleers from 
that immediate ‘‘wrath” which had already 
“come,” with such property as could have been 
secured. 

SAVING GOODS. 

The merchants early fully realized the situa- 
tion, and those who had goods in stores contig- 
uous to the flames begun to remove them as 
early asnineo’clock. The various streets were 
crowded with teams laden with the most costly 
merchandise, thrown hurriedly in and without 
any covering. It was a scene of terrible confu- 
sion. Merchants, trying to be calm in the midst 
of the turmoil, were giving orders with appar- 
ent coolness, though with faces tortured with 
an anxiety which the lurid light of the confla- 
gration brought out with cruel force. Team- 
sters were swearing at the terrified horses, only 





partially under control, and the whole quarter 


seeméd aimless. But theré was an order and 
discipline under the confused surface, and soon 
the Common, the vacant lots in the Fort Hill dis- 
trict, and other safé retreats, began to be dotted 
with cdstly articles piled up in great glittering 
heaps, guarded by volunteer citizens. \ Of 
course the half-grown boys were equal to the 
occasion and pilfered when they could, refus- 
ing with impudence liberal offers of payment if 
they would make themselves useful. The wo- 
men, of whom there were hundreds about, in 
many cases were bewildered by the noise and 
bustle around them rather than by fear, or even 
by natural timidity, and did some things that 
provoked laughter in spite of the awful char- 
acter of the situation. One went about with a 
package of lace in one hand and a Lisle-thread 
stocking in the other, entreating the workers to 
help her save her property, which she seemed 
powerless to designate. Another threw out mir- 
rors from the third story, and carefully lowered 
jugs by arope. Some shivered in silence on 
the stone steps, hugging their babes to their 
breasts. Many of the Pearl street stores were 
sacked by the crowd, by permission of the own- 
ers oftentimes, and boots and shoes were car- 
ried off by the ton. Much property was saved, 
but there were districts where the onset of the 
flanies was so exceedingly fierce that all efforts 
to rescue goods were beaten back by the fer- 
vent heat, and the unfortunate owners were 
compelled to see their possessions vanish in 
flame before their eyes. Notably this was the 
case in Pearl and High streets and round about 
the wharves and the warehouses in the vicinity. 
Here all was burned without exception. 
THE POLICE AND THE THIEVES. 

Despite the terror that prevailed there were 
present in the crowds many thieves who be- 
gan their nefarious operations. Thefts were 
numerous, and were committed with perfect im- 
punity for a time, as it was absolutely impossi- 
ble for the police to distinguish owners from 
thieves, all being loaded alike with portable 
property. Now-and-then a well-known face 
would be recognized by the detectives, and 
the thief arrested. These were isolated cases, 
however, and the value of the plunder se- 
cured by this depredatory ciass must have 
been enormous. The police stations were 
soon crowded with the arrested, until, at last, 
from sheer necessity, the whole battalion of 
culprits was dismissed with an injunction 
from those in authority to cease stealing 
any more from fear of consequences! Some 
ludicrous arrests of honest clerks and porters 
were made, also, but they were soon released 
with an apology from the mistaken officers. 

THE CROWDS IN ATTENDANCE. 

Men and women from every part of the city 
came from their homes to see the fire, but be- 
fore they reached the vicinity the confusion 
that existed in all of the leading streets gave 
them an impression of terror few will ever for- 
get. It was, indeed, a startling scene for those 
who arrived on the ground after midnight; for 
the new comers had no preparation, and were 
utterly bewildered by the confused noises and 
distraction that existed among those who, hav- 
ing large interests at stake, had been present at 
the fire from an early hour. Daylight dawned 
without any seeming diminution in the num- 
ber of people in the street. Sunday was a 
bright and beautiful Indian-summer day, as if 
in mocking contrast to the agony of the previ- 
ous night, and, being a day of leisure, tne streets 
were densely thronged till long into the night. 
The moon, as on the previous evening, looked 
calmly down on the scene of desolation and 
lighted up with weird and fantastic shapes the 
countless ruins. Monday was another perfect 
day, and thousands upon thousands of stran- 
gers hurried into the city. The steam roads 
never did such a business in passenger convey- 
ance. The great ‘‘Jubilee” days were no com- 
parison with it. Certainly a quarter million of 
souls were added to the population, and among 
them rowdies and roughs from New York and 
elsewhere. These last found the city well 
guarded by the police and military, and their 
hope of plunder was soon gone, so that at nine 
in the evening scores returned by the Albany 
trains homeward. The liquor bars were well 
patronized, and we have to record that some 
military and police were the worse for their li- 
bations. But, as a general thing, order and 
calmness were well preserved, and those who 
had suffered most showed great courage and 
cheerfulness under their losses. 

A SUPPLEMENTAL FIRE. 

At about twelve o’clock Sunday night a heavy 
explosion of gas occurredin the building onSum- 
mer street immediately adjacent to the exten- 
sive jewelry store of Messrs. Shreve, Crump & 
Low, at the corner of Washington. Almost 
simultaneously a young woman named Martha 
E. Hutchinson appeared at a window in the 
second story (the building being used as a dwel- 
ling-house above the street floor), screaming for 
help. ‘T'wo men told her to jump, promising 
tocatch her. She leaped and was caught safely, 
and carried out of danger. She implored the 
young men to save her mother and young 
brother who were still in the house, and the 
missing ones were soon brought out. All this 
had to be done with the utmost celerity, for the 
house was filled with flames in an incredibly 
short time. Several other explosions of gas, 
apparently in the sewer, occurred soon after the 
fire broke out, shivering the plate-glass in 
Shreve, Crump & Low’s store, and upheaving 
the surface of the earth so as to crack the pave- 
ment deeply. Despite these terrific outbursts 
the firemen maintained their position in Sum- 
mer street and poured an effective stream into 
the blazing building, and also into the rear por- 
tion of Shreve, Crump & Low’s store, which 
soon became ignited. Indeed, it seemed as if 
everything was tinder, for no sooner did the 
flames touch than all was ablaze. The firemen 
ran their hose through Central court and up to 
the top of a shed just in the rear of the fire, 
which by this time had extended to the next 
house on Summer street, and was rapidly creep- 
ing along toward Hovey’s store and leaping up 
so fiercely as to threaten Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s 
wholsale store. Chief Engineer Damrell was 
on the spot, though almost exhausted, and the 
firemen worked like noble fellows, as they are. 
At four o’clock this fire was suppressed, though 
not without the almost complete destruction of 
the store in which it commenced and the end of 
Shreve, Crump & Low’s building on Summer 
street. The gas-explosions, caused by broken 
pipes from the fall of the walls in the neigh- 
borhood, startled anew the fears of the people. 

THE BURNED DISTRICT AND THE LOSS. 
The region covered by the fire (says the Ad- 
vertiser) was entirely within Wards five and 
four, including about one-half of the territory 
of the former, and some two or three acres of 
the latter, a space in all very nearly the same as 
that occupied by Ward three. The area of the 
burnt district will be found slightly to exceed 
sixty-four acres, or 2,787,840 square feet. De- 
ducting the space covered by streets, the area 
occupied by buildings is a little less than two 
million square feet. The structures did not 
cover all the remaining space; but, assuming 
that they did, and they were worth $10 per 
square foot, the entire loss in buildings will 
amount to $20,000,000, an estimate to the cor- 
rectness of which we have the testimony of 
many sagacious holders of real estate. The to- 
tal number of buildings consumed may roughly 
be stated at about 700. The loss in merchan- 
dise is set by the most competent experts at not 
over three times the amount of the loss of build- 
ings, it being borne in mind that in a number of 
streets the structures were used principally for 
offices, and contained nothing very valuable, | 
and that in many warehouses the stocks of 
merchandize were low, some of the dry-goods 

ission-h , for example, having hardly 
any goods jn store. Qur estimate, therefore, 
sets the entire loss at $80,000,000, a prodigious | 
destruction in itself, but by no means one to in- 
flict a crushing blow upon the prosperity of Bos- 








ton. All the old boot and shoe and commission 
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firms are solvent, and even strong as before the 


fire, and by their solvency will preserve to Bos- 


ton, unimpaired, their very valuable line of 
business. Very many of the jobbing firms also 
in the same line came out of the fire with large 
losses, it is true, but able to meet all their en- 
gagements, and to continue their business. The 
same may be said in general terms of the large 
manufacturers and dealers in clothing. Their 
stocks in hand are consumed, but their surplus 
of assets, in bills and accounts receivable, to- 
gether with what insurance they may be able te 
recover, will save them. That there will be 
failures in“#éveral of the leading lines of busi- 
ness is probable, but in the case of many firms, 
we believe, it will be found that after a suspen- 
sion of payments until they can ascertain how 
much of their insurance can be realized, they 
will resume payments and go on as before. 


CONSEQUENCES TO THE BUSINESS INTERESTS OF 
BOSTON. 


The fire in the business district (says the 
financial writer of the Advertiser) is one of the 
most severe and disastrous that ever occurred in 
this country, and while but few dwelling-houses 
were burned, and but a comparatively small 
number of families left homeless, the finest ware- 
houses and stores of the city, and the entire 
space occupied by the wholesale dry-goods deal- 
ers, wool merchants, boot and shoe and hide 
and leather dealers, and clothing houses, were 
entirely destroyed. Not a wool-house is stand- 
ing in the city. The whole of Pearl and High 
streets, which were devoted exclusively to the 
boot and shoe and hide and leather trade, are a 
heap ofruins. Every wholesale clothing house, 
with a single exception, is burned, and but three 
or four dry-goods commission houses are left 
standing. The loss in buildings is immense, 
and, together with the large stocks of imported 
and domestic fabrics that were burned, cannot 
be estimated at less than $100,000,000. All the 
domestic wool in the city has been burned, and 
the total number of pounds of foreign and do- 
mestic fleece and pulled wool destroyed by the 
fire cannot fall short of 8,000,000 pounds; while 
the entire stock remaining in this market con- 
sists of foreign wool, and is less than 8,000 bales. 
The destruction of boots, shoes and leather has 
been quite as complete as that of wool, although 
the stock of boots and shoes in warehouses is 
much lighter at this season than it would have 
been about a month later, and the loss will con- 
sequently be less to the owners. Besides this, 
large quantities of boots, shoes and leather were 
saved, which will materially lighten the loss o 
the sufferers. The wholesale cloghing houses, 
with one or two exceptions, were completely 
burned, although a considerable quantity of 
goods were saved, and the stocks on hand were 
not very large. With a very few exceptions, 
all the commission dry goods houses are burned 
to the ground, not even the walls of the build- 
ings being left standing. The destruction of 
the jobbing houses has been nearly complete, 
and the agent of the largest mills in the country 
say that but one out of all his customers in the 
city has a place left for his business. ‘The fire 
did not reach that section of the city occupied 
by the provision, produce, and flour and grain 
trade, nor were there any losses to the fish or 
salt dealers, and but slight damage to the whole- 
sale grocers. None of the hotels have been des- 
troyed, and the railroads, with the exception of 
the Hartford and Erie, have not suffered, as the 
fire did not extend in that direction. There is 
not likely to be any such serious interruption 
to business as a view of the burned distrist 
would at first suggest; and with characteristic 
energy a large number of the merchants who 
have been burned out have secured rooms and 
offices and will resume business at once. Ifthe 
merchants who are indebted to those who have 
suffered by the fire will meet their payments 
promptly, or, when convenient, will anticipate 
the day of payment, it will very materially aid 
in putting trade on a prosperous footing, and 
business will soon run in its customary chan- 


nels. 
LOSS OF LIFE AND LIMB BY THE FIRE. 


Here we have a frightful record. There 
were killed: Lewis C. Thompson of Worcester, 
struck by a falling wall; Louis P. Abbott of 
Charlestown, in Weeks & Potter’s store; Frank 
Olmstead of steamer 1 of Cambridge, fatally in- 
jured at Walker’s carriage repository on Fed- 
eral street; William Farry and Daniel Cochran 
of steamer 4, buried under Weeks & Potter’s 
store; also five unknown persons. Wounded: 
Thomas Maloney of Worcester, ancle fractured ; 
Colonel Freeman, head and legs injured by his 
horse falling; William T. Woodard, hoseman, 
of 18, run over by steamer 10, and ribs and 
shoulder fractured; G. W. Gardner of Hose 
5, eyes burned; Francis Crosher, burned about 
face and arms, at 2 Purchase street; Charles 
Paine and Thomas Waldron of Charlestown, 
injured by falling walls; John Richardson of 
New Haven, a fireman, injured during fire on 
Central court; Peter Deigham, rigger, foot 
badly injured. Joseph Burr and George Smith, 
the former of Dorchester and the latter of Ne- 
ponset, both came in on Saturday evening to 
see the fire. ‘They were last seen in the vicin- 
ity of Chauncy street, and it is feared that they 
have been killed by falling walls. Walter F. 
Twombly, of Sheridan hose No. 2 of Malden, 
has been missing since Sunday morning. He 
was last seen on State street. He was twenty- 
two years of age. John Dillon, a machinist, 
eighteen years of age, living at 122 Broadway, 
has been missing since three o'clock on Sunday. 
Albert C. Abbott, an exempt fireman of Charles- 
town, lies in a very critical condition at the 
Massachusetts general hospital from injuries re- 
ceived while at work at the site of the old post- 
office on Sunday afternoon. His brother Louis 
P. Abbott, mentioned above, leaves three little 
children, in the care of his aged and widowed 
mother at 11 Perkins street, Charlestown. Al- 
bert was to have been married to a young lady 
of Charlestown Thanksgiving day, all the ar- 
rangements having been completed. She has 
been in constant attendance on him since Sun- 
day evening. The mother had a presentiment 
on Sunday that something was to happen to one 
of her boys, and her fears were fearfully real- 
ized. Brain fever has attacked her and she 
now lies in a critical condition at her home. 
The Abbotts were two of four brothers who 
were in the army, in the sixth Massachusetts 
regiment, and served with great bravery during 
the war. He was a machinist. 

OUR SUFFERING EDITORIAL BRETHREN. 

The Transcript lost its elegant new building, 
with serious damage to its machinery, type, &c. 
Loss probably $100,000. The Pilot lost its el- 
egant building, machinery, type and stock of 
books. Loss $150,000. The Banner of Light 
lost its material and stock of books. Loss $50,- 
000. The Christian, a weekly journal issued 
by H. L. Hastings, in Lindall street, its type 
and lists. Lost $20,000. The Post building 
was somewhat damaged, and its interior arrange- 
ments temporarily disturbed. Will be made 





‘will reach nearly, if not quite, $200,000; Wil- 
liam F. Weld’s loss will reach upwards of $150,- 
000; James M. Beebe’s, $175,000; Daniel Den- 
ny’s heirs, $130,000; Isaac Rich’s heirs, $300,- 
000; T. B. Lawrence’s heirs, $120,000; Mary 
and Ann Wigglesworth, $80,000; Edward Wig- 
glesworth, $175,000; Seman Klous, $185,000; 
E. B. Phillips, $225,000; Nathan Matthews, 
$95,000; Christine Nilsson (the singer), estate 
on Otis street, $51,000; Jacob Sleeper, $85,- 
000; Luther Park’s heirs, $68,000; Charles O. 
Rogers's heirs, $80,000; William Gray, $100,- 
000 Gardner Brewer, $75,000; L. M. Stand- 
ish, $50,000; Edward Cruft's heirs, $80,000; 
and so on. 


FIRE SPARKS. 


The Transcript informs its readers that it 
‘twill not become an incendiary sheet on account 
of a setter or just-a-fire.” 

Thirty thousand feet of hose belonging to the 
fire department were destroyed during the fire, 
but will soon be replaced. 

Edmund Yates witnessed the conflagration, 
and will probably write a detailed account of it 
for some English periodical. 

The artists of Mercantile Hall are large los- 
ers of valuable original paintings, which could 
not be removed to places of safety. 

Stanfleld, Wentworth & Co., commission dry 
goods, and F. A. Hawley & Co., bankers, sus- 
pend payment by reason of the fire—the latter, 
however, soon resuming. 

Standing at our office-door one can look 
across the burnt district to the shipping in the 
harbor! Those who know the old localities of 
Boston will hardly think this possible. 

The Rialto building on Devonshire street is 
said to be the only one belonging to the Sim- 
mons estate which was not destroyed. Bad for 
the prospective Simmons female seminary. 

One grocery firm at the South-end sold, on 
Monday evening last, one hundred and seventy- 
five pounds of wax-candles in less than an 
hour, the charges covering seven full pages of 
their blotter. This did not include those sold 
for cash. 

Mr. Hayden, of the Wheeler & Wilson sew- 
ing machine-rooms, says, in view of once escap- 
ing the flames, and then being driven out by the 
gas explosion and subsequent burning, that he 
feels more all-fired mean than any other sut- 
ferer in the district! 

The way our leading citizens, many of them 
large sufferers, are taking hold of the details of 
reconstruction and rejuvenation of the city 
makes us feel prouder than ever of Boston and 
all its interests. The daily meetings at City 
Hall will elevate any one’s ideas of human na- 
ture. 

The harbor on the night of the fire presented 
a magnificent spectacle. The lurid flames cast 
their rays far down the bay, dancing about on 
the waves and lighting up the shipping far and 
near. The tapering masts and half-furled sails 
contrasted finely with the blackness of the dis- 
tance. 

Jordan, Marsh & Co. lost heavily by stealing 
as their goods were being removed, and nearly 
two hundred thieves were arrested. Five hun- 
dred firemen are indebted to them for woollen 
blankets distributed gratuitously. A million 
dollars’ worth of property was removed from 
their stores. 

Though Saturday night was remarkably clear, 
and there being but little reflection of the 
flames except from the great pall of smoke, the 
light of the fire was seen on vessels ninety 
miles from shore. The light was seen in Ports- 
mouth, at the Isles of Shoals, and even as far 
away as Portland. 

The Transcript, making a virtue of necessity, 
reduced its size after the loss of its building, 
whereupon many of its lady friends exclaimed, 





“Oh! here is the delightful orp Transcript 
again! How familiar and welcome it is!” It 
is a high compliment that the days of small 
things are remembered kindly. 

The various police stations in the city are 
filled with property recovered from thieves. At 
Station One, Captain Emerson delivered over 
$6000 worth of goods, and at Station Two, Cap- 
tain Vinal returned over $10,000 worth of prop- 
erty. About $30,000 worth of stolen property 
remained on Wednesday at the police stations. 

The gentleman who in 1867 was most strenu- 
ous in opposition to the school-children occupy- 
ing the grass-plots of the Public Garden on 
the Fourth-of-July, through apprehension of 
permanent injury, was the first to ask in 1872 
that the Common might be given up to struc- 
tures for trade, with all the necessities of gas, 
water and drain-pipes, wagon-tracks, &c., &c., 
without apprehension of permanent injury! 

Everywhere one meets with evidences of the 
energy and courage of our business men under 
circumstances which would justify even ‘*Mark 
Tapley” in having a fit of the blues. Few are 
desponding and nearly every one takes a cheer- 
ful view of the matter. Said a merchant, 
‘“‘We’ve had a little fire here and the whole busi- 
ness quarter is destroyed, but we are going to 
build it right up again, and better than before, 
and in a year or two; and then you’! Isee what 
a splendid city Boston is.” 

Our Washington correspondent 
‘“‘The great Boston fire has driven all other 
subjects into the back ground so completely 
that it is hardly worth while to write upon 
them. The sorrow for your calamity is uni- 
versal and genuine, and the words of Beecher, 
in praise of the dear old city, find a ready re- 
sponse in all our hearts. The way those mas- 
sive blocks of solid granite melted away at the 
touch of the fire-flend confounds all our ideas 
of stability and security. But Boston will 
speedily recover.” 

It was a hard thing for Messrs. Fowle,Torrey & 
Co. to leave their elegant newly-fitted five-story 
iron-front building on Washington street, with 
their stock partially burned, and the rest very 
much mixed ; but they did it with calmness and res- 
ignation that indicate the resources of character 
of the popular firm. They are now at 157 Tre- 
mont street, in very comfortable quarters, and 
making still a handsome display of their choice 
carpeting goods. We were pleased to note 
yesterday that they had a goodly array of cus- 
tomers making selections as though nothing had 


writes : 


happened. 

At the hearing before the Governor and 
Council relative to calling an extra session of 
the Legislature, Judge Abbott thought the only 
way to stop a panic was by convening the Gen- 
eral Court at once. On the contrary, J. B. D. 
Cogswell and Charles Levi Woodbury opposed 
the convening of the Legislature as likely to 
cause a financial panic. There was evidently 
a more panicky feeling in the Council chamber 
just then than anywhere else, unless those 
crazy at City Hall about the double-guarded and 





all right with $20,000. The Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette lost its material, which $2000 will 
cover. The new Journal of Commerce lost| 
its type, costing say $1000. The Flag of one 
Union and Ballou’s Monthly were also burned 
out. The interruption to business has been, oF 
will be, but temporary. No issue will be = 
pended, and, like true journalists, their propri- 
etors are superior to all such hindrances. | 

STATISTICAL. 

The number of owners of real estate on the | 
burnt district, according to the assessors’ books, | 
was 290; the number of firms occupying the | 
premises, 835; the number of acres burned 
over 65; the loss in buildings and property 
from’$80 to $100,000,000; the Sears estate suf- 
fers upwards of $500,000; H. H. Hunnewell, 
over $330,000; Faxon Brothers, $250,000, and 
the Simmons estate $300,000; the valuation of 
the splendid black on Pearl street, numbered 
from 69 to 95, owned by E. Brooks, was $205,- 
000, but it cannot be replaced for any such 
money ; IIarvard college is a loser to the amount 
of about $150,000, and the same will not make 
the loss of William B. Spooner good. The 








loss to Patrick Donahoe on real estate alone 


watched Coliseum be excepted. 


Among the valuable propeties scorched in this 
Boston bonfire must be reckoned a number of 
very fair executive reputations. We know it is 
human nature at such times to look about for 
scapegoats; calamity makes the most good-na- 
tured of us sharply critical. But after all al- 
lowances made, it seems pretty clear that neither 
the Mayor nor the Chief-Engineer was up to the 
level of the emergency. Nobody, so far as we 
know, questions their good intentions; they did 
what they could, and no doubt were distressed 
that they could notdo more. But a man can no 
more develop brains, judgment, will and energy, 
at a moment's notice, than he can by thinking 
add a cubitto his stature. The fault, in the last 
analysis, is with the citizens and tax-payers of 
Boston who put Mr. Gaston and Mr. Damrell 
into places properly belonging to bigger, stronger 
and more masterful men.—Springfield Repud- 
lican. 

A statement in some of the papers that Ma- 
cullar, Williams & Parker, failing to secure all 
their stock, threw open their doors and invited 
the crowd to help themselves, is far from the 
truth. No such indiscretion, amounting to a 
panic, marked their conduct. Not believing 
that the fire would be allowed to travel against 
the wind to their establishment they did not 


commence removing their goods till it almost 
reached Hawley street. They then, with their 
large force of sales men and clerks, systemati- 
cally took out all of their sock that was pos 
sible in the+emaining moments before the fire 
was upon them—Mr. Parker being the last to 
leave, and turning over the building to the fire~ 
men and police. Few persons could possibly 
have entered the building subsequently. In 
fact,"it was one of the most deliberate evacua- 
tions of premises that occurred. 

The American Steam safes come out of the 
terrible ordeal at the head of the list. Nearly 
every one that has been opened has been 
found intact, with all the papers sweet and 
fresh as when inclosed. If any are otherwise 
it is generally accounted for by external acci- 
dent from falling walls, etc. The company 
have been extremely particular in the manufac- 
ture of these safes, and the result justifies their 
care and forethought. A few of the names of 
the fortunate holders of these safes will be 
found in our ‘‘Business Notices” department. 
Since the Chicago fire the company has been 
strengthening the walls of their safes, but few 
of the improved ones were in our fire. Conse- 
quently they were the earlier manufacture that 
stood this test, and they have been proved to be 
nearly impenetrable by any element or force. 
Here is a broad and most valuable hint to all 
business men. 
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The Great Calamity. 

Boston has received a terrible blow at its 
prosperity in the great fire which we this week 
record. But it is one which will not cower it. 
It may stun for awhile by its magnitude, but the 
city will rise superior to it, Secome master of it, 
and go on prospering as before. Never was 
there, in times of adversity, a more hopeful, 
confident or courageous purpose among the suf- 
ferers than now. A little time is needed to re- 
cuperate—a little favor as to the paying of 
debts—the good-will of capitalists, bank-mana- 
gers and insurance-offices—and Buston re- 
built and reorganized will be a handsomer and 
more enterprising city than ever. That we 
shall have all these, no Bostonian allows him- 
self in this hour of disaster to doubt. The 
Legislature which the Governor and Council 
have convoked for Tuesday next will pass meas- 
ures, doubtless, looking to the speedy relief of 
the city. 

All calamities have their lessons; and if we 
rightly interpret the public sentiment of Boston 
since the fire those we have been taught are, 
among others, wider streets and straighter; 
high buildings, it may be, but no more Mansard 
roofs of inflammable material; less parades of 
the fire department and more prevision and 
adaptability of means to emergencies; the or- 
ganization and practice of a brigade fitted to 
use gunpowder as a stay to cuntlagrations; in- 
surance companies that are an uid in times of 
disaster as well as expensive luxuries when pros- 
perity rules; a cool, calm judgment that does 
not fan a panic withevery imaginative danger; a 
manly self-reliance, and the smallest possible 
charity from our neighbors; courage and pluck 
to breast all storms, and no croaking at irrevo- 
cable opportunities. These things learned, 
there is no reason why this community may not 
surmount the direst of calamities and push right 
ahead to abundant prosperity and world-wide 
renown. At all events, let us try to make the 
event serviceable for our future comfort and 
security. Helping ourselves, we offer a pre- 
mium for the best assistance from others—that 
of confidence in our ability and our integrity. 





The Presidential Election. 

A week's further returns enables us to pre- 
sent the probably correct result of the great 
political contest. It is this :— 

FOR ULYSSES 8. GRANT. 
Electoral Vote. Majorttses. 
10 10.000 

4,000 
11,000 
4,700 
900 
5,000 
85,000 
23,000 
60,000 
86,000 
30,000 
75,000 
80,000 
18,000 
85,000 
6,000 
14,400 
51,000 
10,000 
2,000 
12,000 
40,000 
3,000 
140,000 
8,300 
85,000 
81,000 
8,000 
7,000 
15,000 


754,300 


State. 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
California .... 
Connecticut....... eapiewere 6 
Delaware 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 


Oregon......---seees coca ® 
Pennsylvania ........ ae 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Vermont 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin <<. 6.20: 2... 
293 
FOR HORACE GREBLBY. 
10,4900 
10,,000 
$,000 
1,000 
28,000 
17,000 
8,000 


79,000 

Of the States for Gran’, that we claimed on 
the Saturday before t’ne election, we have se- 
cured all save Lauisiana, and that we have 
no doubt we honestly carried, but have been 
counted out of hy the State authorities. Of 
those allowed to Greeley, at the same time, we 
have secured Delaware, Arkangas and Virginia 
of the six in which we said we had a chance, 
the others being Maryland, Missouri and Texas. 
These with the obdurate States of Georgia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, which we had no 
hope of getting, and the purloined State of 
Louisiana, make the seven for Greeley. Mr. 
Greeley was certainly the weakest candidate 
the Democracy could have selected, and hia pa- 
per, the Tribune, was conducted in his interest 
as weakly as was possible. Candidate and or- 
gan formed a happy combination of feebleness. 


Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Tennessee... 0 2 Se cece. 12 
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Lo, Here! Lo, There! 

The day dawns upon a cloudless sky, the 
wind is hushed, and an unwonted stillness pre- 
vails. Exhausted nature demands repose after 
the excitement, terror and destruction of the 
past night. The early matin-bell starts us again 
lest other grave calamities await us. Yonder 
cluster of smoke and emouldering flame re- 
minds us too palpably of the fearful conflagra- 
tion which defied the skill and almost super- 
human energy of those brave defenders of pub- 
lic property. How like tigers they fought the 
fire-king which leaped from roof to roof with 
its coronet of red-hot vapor, and its myriad, 
hissing tongues! What coolness in the Chief 
Engineer as his eye grasped the ‘‘situation,” 
and tried to improvise its mastery! What in- 
telligent obedience in the companies who in- 
stinctively followed every tinkle and trumpet 
tone! What awe in the multitude as it looked 
on, and realized the value of so perfect a sys- 
tem! 

Here were families trying to gather their lit- 
tle effects and bear them to a place of safety, 
but baffled at last by the blinding atmosphere, 
and glad to escape with unsinged hair, penniless, 
and minus articles of vital need. Warerooms 
lighted from base to apex revealed all hands pack~ 
ing goods ready to transport if they became vic- 
tims. No one could have anticipated the rapid 
gain of the element. The early hour inspired 
hope at first which was doomed to severe disap- 
pointment. Water, though abundant, was almost 
fuel rather than a conqueror, and at times every- 
thing seemed given over. Strong currents bore 
away showers of cinders, and filled the air 
with pyrotechnic displays. Windows were gold- 
en with reflected light, and dwellings stood out 
in bold relief. Every roof was covered with in- 
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terested faces, eager to note the prospective ad- 
vance and behold a scene of such transcendent 
sublimity, dreadful in its reality. 

What a check and blight to business; what 
despair to many; what inconvenience to the 
whole; what w:eck of useful and beautiful 
fabrics gathered with such care and ready for 
fall and holiday sales! How many turned out 
of employment, places of traffic, and comforta- 
ble homes! Hark! report after report tells its 
own tale. Gunpowder is brought to bear, and 
the mad despoiler rushes past and laps granite 
and iron like cobwebs into its maw. Falling 
walls topple upon the devoted sons of toil, and 
women and children are crushed and crisped. 
Cars ure seized as baggage-trains, and the Com- 
mon and Coliseum are transposed into depots. 
Trinity charch is a wreck, and whole streets of 
stores which we were wont to regard as invul- 
nerable to storm and blast melt like card-boxes 
beneath the fatal spell. Soldiers are ordered 
out and the city placed under military rule. 
Still, the contest goes on, and the probable limit 
is the question upon quivering lips. How many 
supped in affluence, and own nota loaf for break- 
fast! The calmness of utter ruin sits on many 
brows, and one heart-throb pulsates through the 
entire radius. How the edges of troubles overlap 
—whatganglions they become! The echo of one 
has not subsided ere another is upon us. We 
are thrilled with the account of the burning 
steamer, and rehearse that most vividly-in our 
minds. We are appalled by unusual inunda- 
tions and watch so anxiously for news from the 
submerging city. We are blanched with fear- 
ful railroad accidents, and again reminded of 
diminished income. We are dazed with a dis- 
ease which extinguishes families and multiplies 
orphans. We are brought to a stand-still by an 
epidemic among those who bear our burdens 
and gauge the wheels of society. Insanity 
here; suicide there; our flesh quivering with 
ghastly murders which sicken our very souls. 
Truly, an extraordinary wave is dashing over 
us, and we read the posters nervously for the 
next revelation. We clasp one another for 
fear that an unseen bolt may divide us and we 
be scattered to untold localities. 

Lessons deep and significant are to be learned 
by all this; laws are to be regarded; schools, 
reforms and wiser plans to be devised. Brother- 
hood is taught, and must be acted upon. We 
are stripped of externals and drawn together in 
spiritual fellowship. Community is furrowed 
and planted; God will give the increase. There 
is no accident, but design, throughout the whole. 
Evils like froth and scum arise to the surface, 
and sharp piough-shares break up the very 
ground beneath us. We fail of entire security 
fave in the integrity of our own being. We 
have relatives and protectors to-day—to-morrow 
they are translated, and we stand like solitary 
trunks ona plain. We are prosperous and in- 
dependent, and word comes we are bankrupt, 
and our last cent gone. We are robust and 
full of promise to friends and ourselves, and 
congestion snaps or strains our cord, and 
threatens the direst consequences. 

Alas, alas! how pity wells up within us, and 
what sympatiy for mankind is born of the 
hour! We seem feeble, yet strength comes. 
The universe stands, our Father remains, our 
essence is intact. We are tried in the furnace, 
but if our gold is not dimmed we can say, Amen. 
New ways will open to us, helpers will be raised 
up, latent faculties will unfold. We sow sorrow, 
but we shall reap knowledge. We plant tares, 
but by divine alchemy we shall find a harvest 
of wheat. We are full of doubt, and have no 
anchor, but from the living issues of life is 








should be wary of delusion in these matters, and 
how they compromise their cause. All that 
working-men ask for is justice, not charity. 
At best cheap trains will be only a temporary 
relief, not a permenant benefit. The laborers 
who understood the thing could only spurn the 
proffer. If labor is the great factor in the cre- 
ation of wealth, and the laborer has his just 
share of the production and profit, he will not 
need to ride inferiorly or be an object of charity. 
J. We W. 

We give a sketch of Mr. Froude’s first lecture 
in Boston. He is a middle-aged man of rather 
dark complexion, of full medium height, and 
rather slender stature. His face and bearing 
have the unmistakable indications of a careful 
and thoughtful scholar, with an earnest, deter- 
mined purpose. He was dressed in a full-dress 
suit of orthodox black, and his long, thin side- 
whiskers struggled over a spotless white tie 
which had not been arranged with over-scrupu- 
lous care. His manuscript was before him as 
he spoke, though he was not very closely con- 
fined to the reading. His voice has a very pe- 
culiar inflexion and accent, though it was clear 
and sharp. When he commenced he expressed 
the hope that if any one was unable to hear he 
would give him some intimation, as urgently as 
he pleased, so as to attract his attention. He 
depends upon his fluent, determined, earnest 
manner for the effect of his speech, as his ges- 
tures were as tew as they were inappropriate 
and devoid of grace. When he first addressed 
his audience it was with folded arms, and he 
frequently brought his hands to his chest in a 
manner which is at variance with ordinary forms 
of gesticulation. Judge Hoar introduced Mr. 
Froude to the audience, and said it was one ot 
the felicities of our recent more amicable rela- 
tions with England that so many of our English 
friends are kind enough to think America a coun- 
try worth visiting, especially that England’s 
most distinguished scholar should cross the At- 
lantic to contribute to our entertainment and 
instruction. 


BRIEF NOTES. 








Jordan, Lovette & Co. tell a good story for 
their insurance companies. 

The Gazette shows grit and pluck. It was 
burned up but not snuffed out. 

With the exception of the account of the fire 
reading matter on the inside must be brief this 
week. 

Hovey & Fenno will, in fifteen minutes, make 
a nervous man feel sure that he cannot possi- 
bly lose by fire. 

The reader will cast his eye over our columns 
for suggestions as to duty in these unsettled 
times in Boston. 2 

‘“‘We all owe something to our country,” as 
the man said when he went abroad without hav- 
ing paid his income tax. 

Major William B. Sears can place insurance 
for burnt-out parties in some of the soundest 
offices extant. He is at 40 State street. 

Jordan, Marsh & Co. have reépened with all 
their departments in full working order, at their 
old location. Itis well for their patrons. 

The ‘‘Old South” is to be no more a church. 
It has becn leased for two years for the post- 
office, and then will give way to a business 
block. 

This is a personal item in the most approved 
style of the Western papers: ‘‘Jacob Bumgan- 
der blew into the muzzle of his gun to see if it 
was loaded. It was. Funeral on Sunday.” 





VERMONT. 

A laughable incident occurred while the com- 
mittee to examine the asylum for the insane 
were being chaperoned by ex-Governor Hol- 
brook, who is one of the trustees. One of the 
fous patients, who was extremely high-toned, 
and dressed in the height of fashion, yet unmis- 
takably insane, was introduced to the bland 
ex-governor, when she drew herself up and re- 
marked: ‘Ah, I have the honor of knowing 
Gov. Holbrook. Sir, I was at Montpelier sev- 
eral vears ago when you were sworn out as 
governor, and Gov. Smith sworn in; and,” she 
added, ‘‘all the people rejoiced.” The gov- 
ernor courteously and smilingly said good day 
to the ‘‘daft” lady, and passed on to the next 
patient. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





AMERICAN STEAM SAFE Co.—Safes moved at short 
notice. 








For bargains in MEN’s and Boys’ CLOTHING, visit 
the EaGLe, corner of Washington and Essex. 





BEFORE YOU BUY that Parlor, Chamber, or Dining- 
room Suit, look at STEVENS’S, 601 Washington street. 





They have a splendid stock of MEN’s and Bors 
CLOTHING at the EAGLE. Fine Overcoats, Panta- 
loons and Suitings. Best of Clothing at lowest prices. 
Washington, corner of Essex. 





SAFES INJURED BY FIRE OPENED AND REPAIRED 
at short notice; also moved and stored by AMERICAN 
STEAM SAFE CoMPANY, 51 and 53 Sudbury street. 

GEO. L. DAMON, Sup’t. 





DRAWING AND PAINTING.—Miss H. 
M. KNOWLTON hopes to receive her pupils on MON- 
DAY, the 18th instant, at her rooms in the Mason & 
Hamlin Building, 154 Tremont street. lt-novl6. 





NICOTINE.—Don’t smoke a pipe and risk the pres- 
ence of this deadly alkaloid when you can secure the 
CHOICEST IMPORTED CIGARS at the lowest prices at 
the popular store of JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 

99 Washington Street. 





Ir 18 A FALLACY.—To suppose a really fine CiGaR 
cannot be obtained to-day as well as in years gone by. 
The only precaution necessary is to purchase of a first- 
class importing house, such as that of 

JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
99 Washington Street. 





For the table of every family the HALFORD LEI- 
CESTERSHIRE TABLE SAUCE is expressly adapted for 
use upon fish and meats of every description. It is 
the cheapest relish, and the best that is made in any 
part of the world. Suld by all A l grocers at only 
fifty cents per pint bottle. 





WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA is the only 
prompt, eficient and safe master of such symptoms as 
loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Palpitation of the Heart, 
Dizziness, Sleeplessness, Melancholy, Constipation, 
Flatulence, mental and physical debility, as well as 
many others which if neglected will svon place “the 
house we live in’ beyond the reach of any remedy. 
H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 107 Washington street, Bos- 
ton. 





WHat TO RFAD.— 

In reading let no time be lost, 
Reading what no one good will do; 

Read what will benefit you most, 
Avoid the false—read what is true. 

Read carefully the current news, 
The useful “advertisements” read, 

But all mere worthless trash refuse, 
Which satisfies no human need. 

Read sure the “rhymes” of GEORGE FENNO’S, 
Which tell where Boys should buy their 

*“CLOTHES,” 

CoAT, PANTS, VEST, HAT and SHOES complete, 

Corner of Beach and Washington streets. 





THE CELEBRATED PATENT STEAM SAFES.—Among 
the banks and business firms of our city who have 
had valuables preserved by the celebrated Safes of 
the American Steam Safe Company are the following: 
Mount VernonBank, Bay State Suspender Co. 
Freeman's Bank, Edw. E. Sampson, 

Revere Bank, 8S. Walker, 

Low, Hersey & Co. Rising, Thompson & Co., 
A. B. Robb 8, Westcott & Co., 

C. F. Parker, W.B. Grant & Co., 
William Tidd & Co. White, Guild & Co., 














THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY respectfully infgrms its 
members and the public, that the institution will suf- 
fer no loss by the late fire, except the trifling injury 
caused by explosions in its vicinity. Of the large 
amount invested in mortgages in this city, only about 
eighty thousand dollars is in the burnt district, and 
in every case the value of the land is greater than the 
mortgage debt. BENJ. F. STEVENS, 

President 
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All Prepared! 


— 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


i 


i 


We continue as hitherto to present to our 








Customers every article in the 


LADIES’ AND HOUSEKEEPING 
DRY GOODS 


LINE aT 


The Very Lowest Prices! 


WITH ONLY ONE PROFIT FROM MAN 
UFACTURER TO CONSUMER, 


as though no interruption to business had taken place 


We have also added to our 


Wholesale Stock 


OVER ONE THOUSAND BALES & CASES 


—oF— 


Flannels, Blankets, 


—AND— 


DOMESTICS, 


And invite all CASH buyers to inspect. 


SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 
& CO., 


30 and 34 Winter Street. 
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CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
NOS. 35, 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


It 

















SAVED! GRATEFUL!! HOPEFUL!!! 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


NOW OPEN 


With all their Departments in Working 
: Order. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


WASHINGTON & AVON STREETS. 
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CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO. 








Melrose Abbey 


ALPACAS, 


BY THE OASE OR SINGLE PIECE. 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO,, 


269 Washington street. 


CORNEB WINTER STREET. 
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FIRE 


AND 


MARINE 
INSURANCE. 


JORDAN, LOVETT & CO, 


We are ready for business in the following com- 
panies which are good beyond a doubt :— 


WILLIAMSBURG CITY, 
OF NEW YORK. 








BOCES 0.0 vc vic vecsiccscsccsestvccce oe ccececcccees $560,000 
ADRIATIC OF NEW YORK. 
PMO i6'o. 6s cccncedeanwsssnisttneckeiiiacacriae $275,000 
ETNA OF NEW YORK, 

PG vos snad vere ienécnnnsesaueest pekeabvamed $250,000 


EASTERN OF ak iy MARINE AND 
IKE 














CHURCHILL, 


WATSON 
& CO., 


ASTRACHAN 


AND OTHER 


FUR CLOAKINGS, 
Slightly Damaged by Removal, 


—aT— 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO,, 


1, 3, 5, 7 Winter Street, 


269 Washington Street. 
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FIRE 





INSURANCE! 


The Following Companies are 


All Right. 


NO. BRITISH AND MERCANTILE IN- 
SURANCE CO., 
OF LONDON. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD. 


PHCENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD. 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORF. 


LORILLARD FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


The above Companies are all right, 
and will adjust and PAY their losses 














MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 
155 Tremont Street, 


(Store formerly occupied by Messrs. WM. P. SAR- 
. GENT & CO.) 


We are happy to inform our friends that by the 
kindness of Messrs. William P. Sargent & Co., who 
have with great generosity removed their stock of 
carriages to accommodate us in our time of trouble, 
we are permitted to occupy their well-known Tre- 
mont-street store for the continuance of our business 
until the rebuilding of our premises in Washington 
street. i 

We saved from the fire a portion of our stock in 
good condition, including a lot of Winter Overcoats 
and Suits, and tine piece goods of various kinds for 
custom clothing, and shall be prepared to resume 
business in the various departments in two or three 
days. 

We have secured rooms for manufacturing, and 
shali set our entire force of operatives at work as 
s00n as the necessary fixtures can be put in. 

We wish to express publicly our admiration of the 
spirit which has prompted Messrs. CHICKERING & 
SON to offer the use of a large room in their building 
without price, as an act of charity to the hundreds of 
girls thrown so suddenly out of employment. 

To our wholesale customers in piece goods, through- 
out the country, we would say that we have saved a 
portion of the stock of winter goods, and have tele- 
graphed to the manufacturers in Europe who have 
our orders for spring goods, to push them forward at 
the earliest possible moment. 

We have saved two sets of advanced samples of 
our ordered fureign spring woolens, and our agents 
will visit our customers to take their orders at once. 

We thank our friends far and near for the many ex- 
pressions of sympathy and offers of assistance which 
they have tendered us, and assure them that they 
have helped us greatly to keep up our spirits through 
the excitement of the past few days. 


Macullar, Williams & Parker. 
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Fireman’s Fund 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of San Francisco, Cal. 


Cash Capital in Gold, - - - $500,000 
$300,000 


$800,000 


Surplus about, - - - - - 
Total Assets, - - - - 


Losses of this Company by the 


Boston fire will not exceed Seventy 
Thousand Dollars, and when adjust- 
ed will be promptly paid. 

J. D. PARKER, Sanita 
CHAS. WOLCOTT BROOKS, center 


This Company will continue to take all 
approved risks as heretofore at their 
Office, 


No. 40 State Street, 


William B. Sears, 





























ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 


MR. ARTHUR CHENBY......-. éasdevine -PROPRIETOR 








THIS AFTERNOON. at 2 
—AND— 
THIS EVENING at 8 
Will be presented Bo icicault’s popular drama of the 


WILLOW COPSE! 
WILLOW COPSE! 
WILLOW COPSE! 


With appropriate Scenery and Accessories, and the 
full strength of the Company. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucteault (Miss Agnes 
Robertson) are engaged to appear on Monday, Nov. 18. 


“ST. JAMES.” 
WE EE. LAMB oi cs ccccvanscdemvakeusscusdce .-- Lessee. 


RO! CARROTTE. 


EVERY NIGHT, WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY 
MATINEE. 





THE MARTINETTI TROUPE! 
The Von Hamme Bouquet Ballet, 
The Funny Carnival of Monkeys, 
The Insect March, 
The Vegetable Dance, 


The Gorgeous Dresses. 





Bring the children to see the Grandest Exhibition 
in the city. 

Doors open at 1.30.and 7. Begins at 2 and 7.30P.M. 

Seats secured six days in advanre. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 


Me. J. B. BOOTH. 660000266000. Lessee and Manager. 


MISS CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, 


This (SATURDAY) Afternoon — * MACBETH.” 
Miss Cushman as **Lady Macbeth.” 

Great Saturday Night Bill—NOBODY'S DAUGH 
TER and PADDY MILEs’s BOY. 
Next week—Miss CUSHMAN in a series of her 
leading characters—last appearances. 
Doors open at7; begins at 7.30. 








HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


SECOND SYMPHONY CONCER, 


At the Music Hall, on THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 
Nov. 21. at3 o’clock. Overture to “Medea,” Cherubi- 
ni; Violin Concerto, Mendelssohn (Miss Therese 
Liebe); Symphony in E-flat. Mozart; **Vielin Solo; 
Adagio, Partini, and Minuet, Mozart; Overture to 
“The Ruler of the Spirits,” Weber. 

Tickets, with reserved seats, $1.25 each, at the 
Music Hall. 

PUBLIC REHEARSAL on Wednesday, Nag. 20, at 3 
P.M. Tickets 50cents; packages of THREE for ONB 
DOLLAR to holders of season tickets to the Concerts. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FOWLE, TORREY & CO, 


Inform their friends and the public generally that 
they have secured store 


No. 157 Tremont Street, 
Recently occupied by GEO. W. WARE & CO., and 
are prepared to fill all orders now on their books, 


From their Goods Secured in Perfect Order 


Before the destruction of their 
Carpet Warehouse by the Fire. 
157 TREMONT STREET. 
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ALL READY! 


BOSTON TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Having saved our Machines, Moulds and Matrices 




















Mr. W. R. FLoYD.........-- seseseeecceseee MANAGER. 
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Far, Secretary of American Club, Liverpool. 
408 Essex st., Salem, Mass., Nov 11, 1872. 


Parties are not manufactured; they grow out 
of live issues by winch men are moved to com- 
bine and act in congert to secure certain politi- 
cal results. \ 
pendent on the personality of any man, nor on 
the utterances of any organ. Live parties cre- 
ate their instruments and their organs. Men 
prominent by having ability and 
to represent them in prominent 
places; but “Jeading men” do not make them 
and can not destroy them. The “movement 
represented by the Cincinnati convention was 
based on the assumption that the personal im- 
portance and power of certain men connected 
with it could easily create & political revolution ; 
and that the ‘independent journalism of cer- 
tain newspapers would be irresistible. It was 
one of those delusions to which excessive ego- 
tism is liable; and we see what it has done for 
those whom it controlled; we see the vast dif 
ference between their dream of destroying the 
Republican party and the result. They have 
added a chapter to our political history which 
tau be studied with profit; and they have shown 
others, if not themselves, how impossible it is 
for the overweening pretensions of egotstic in- 
dividualism to appropriate the power and influ- 
ence belonging to the faithful representativerof 
a live party. — Worcester Spy. 

“Cheap Trains for Working-people.”—Mr. 
Editor :—We do not question the good intentions 
or charitable purpose of those who urge and are 
trying to inaugurate these cheap railway trains. 
But is it wise? Can any working-man consist- 
ently advocate the m For the first question 


may become 
oppertumty 


We suggested is: Why such trains sat all’ Why 


for laborers wore than other people? Is it a 
charity? Wherefore that? Is not the whole 
thing, and its favorable reception by most all 
classes, a simple confession that labor does not 
receive just compensation? Then, cheap trains, 
er apything similar, under the name of charity, 
are poor amends. Why not have laborers paid 
their just dves, and then they can afford to ride 
comfortably as other people? Working-people 


pee te Sea a ere era 


Their life and power are not de- | “Roi Carrotte,” 


| entertainments—at the “Globe,” ‘‘The Willow 
| Copse,” and on Monday next the Boucicaults in 
| *Arrah-na-Pogue;” at the ‘* Boston,” Miss 
| Charlotte Cushman, to remain one week more 
| in her great characters; and atthe ‘‘St. James,” 


in great splendor. See the 


i 


| announcements elsewhere. 

The Home Savings Bank in the new Masonic 
Temple, corner of Tremont and Boylston 
streets, Boston, has not lost one dollar on ac- 
| count of any mortgage, having no money loaned 
| on property burned by the late fire. Among 
| the Board of Management of this institution are 
many ofthe most sagacious business men of 
Boston. Its success is atheme of general re- 
thark in business circles. In two years and 
hight months it has made and paid its depositors 

ree hundred anc eighty-five thousand dollars 

dividends, at the rate of six and seven per 
cent. perannum. It receives deposits and pays 
depositors daily as heretofore. Money deposi- 
ted in this bank on or before Dec. 1 will then be 
put upon interest. We commend the Home 
Savings Bank and its management to all who 
desire to save their money, and have it steadily 
increasing by having good dividends added to 
the principal every April and October, free of 
alitaxes. This bank has a good surplus and 
will pay not less than at the rate of six per 
cent. in April next. 


NEWS OUTLINE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

A terrible tragedy has occurred at North- 
wood. One Franklin B. Evans has been arrested 
and charged with the willful murder of Geor- 
gianna Lovering, a young and innocent girl of 
the same town, who had been missing from her 
home for some days. He has shown to the offt- 
cers of justice the spot—in a forest swamp— 
where the girl had been outraged and murdered, 
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this Company will run from Grove Hall over Warren 
and Dudley streets, Saawmut avenne, Tremont, Eliot 
and Washington streets, through Temple place, and 
return via Tremont street, Shawmut avenue, Dudley 
and Warren streets. They will be run every fifteen 
minutes from 6 A. M. to 7.30 A. M,; every ten min- 
utes from 7.30 A. M. to 7.30 P. M.; every fifteen min- 
utes from 7.30 P. M. to 9.30 P. M., and every twenty 
minutes from 9.30 P. M. to 10.50 P. M. Return trips 
trem Temple place will commence at 6.40 A. M, and 
will be run “very fifeen minutes till 8.10 A. M.; and 
then on ten minctes’ time till 8.10 P. M.; on fifteen 
minutes, time till 10.10. P,, and at .0.30, 10.50, 11.10 
and 11.30 P. M. 
On and after MONDAY, Oct. 23 additional cars run- 
ning from Dudley steeet to Temple place will be put 
upon the road, giving a five-minutes’ line on Shawmut 
avenue, Which will be further increased to at least a 
three-minutes’ line after the completion of the Com- 
pany’s stable on Shawmut avenue, near Washington 
street. 
No expense has been spared in the construction and 
equipment of this road, and it is intended to furnish a 
quality of accommodation equal to anything in this 
vicinity. 
Special cars are provided for those wishing to 
smoke, to be runevery half hour, at least, in pleasant 
weatherv and the rule of “No Smoking” on close cars 
will be enforced. Conductors who allow tf will be dis- 
charged. 

RATES OF FARE. 
Single cash fare, six cents. Tickets, twenty for a 
dolar; five for twenty-fiye cents; soldin the cars, or 


at the office. : 
MOODY MERRILL, President. 
SAMUEL LITTLE. Treasurer. 
DONALD KENNEDY, 

S ROWE 
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JACOB PEANN, Directors. 
JOS. H. CHADWICK, 
cts EDWARD THOMPSON, tf 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BaNK BUILDING. No. 387 WASHINGTON ST.. 
BostTon.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m augé 








On Monday Next, 


For a Few Days, 
HIS WHOLE STOCK 


—Or— 


Damaged Goods, 
AT PRICES THAT WILL SELL THEM 
Immediately! 


preparatory to opening a 


FRESH AND CHOICE STOCK OF GOODS 


lt-novl6 


~ POST OFFICE REMOVED 


for his regular trade. 








—To— 


FANEUIL HALL. 


THE POST OFFICE IS NOW OPEN AT 


FANEUIL HALL. 


THE CARRIFR LETTERS FOR THE 
BURNT DISTRICT are delivered there; also the 
BOX LETTERS. 


STAMPS at the old office, Merchants’ Exchange 
Building. 


MONEY ORDERS and REGISTERED LETTERS 
at FaNecit Hat. 





Lager Beer Brewers, 
’{ HAVE REMOVED TO 
NO. 38 BROAD STREET, 


(NEAR MILK STREET,) 
AND 4RE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 
HOTELS AND FAMILIES 


With their Oelebrated BEER in Bottles 
and Kegs. 


novl6 It 


es READY! 


Blank Books, 
Office Stationery. 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 
25 and 29 CORNHILL. 


novlé 2t 


UP AGAIN! 


THE BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC COM- 
PANY 

















Resume business at 
82 Chauncy Street, 


With facilities unimpaired by the Fire for 
executing Orders in 


ALL DEPARTMENTS OF THEIR 60008. 


nov 


— ——— 


ASK YOUR NEWSDEALER FOR AMER- 
ICAN HOMES. the best illustrated 











Mails will be forwarded regulariy for all points. 








with most atrocious attendant brutalities; and 
the body was found there Friday evening week. 





RE ITE SENAY RATES: 


+3 Sarees sent by mail for $0 cents, that reta 
quick for $10. R. L. WOLC . 18] Cha 
am 3q x. ¥. 3m* noy? 


novlé W. M. BURT, P. M. 


CHARLES W. SLACK, 25 Bromfield street. 





CALL AT NEW STORE, 


167 TREMONT STREET, 
H. C. HAYDEN, Agent. 


Formerly 228 Washington Street. 


TO BE LET, 
For Storage or Manufacturing 
Purposes, 
BRICK HOUSE, NO. 10 GARLAND 8ST. 


(Opposite 800 Washington street). 
Twelve room3; ga3 in every room. Apply to 








novié 








SPECIAL. 





Until Farther Notice our Office will be at 


155 Tremont Street, 


Standard Scales 
NOT BURNED OUT. 
At the Old Stand 


READY TO SUPPLY ORDERS. 


118 Milk Street, 


novlé 2t 








STATE PRINTING OFFICE. 


WRIGHT & POTTER 


Where we shall pay our hands and exhibit our stock 


until one can be required. 





MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


novlé 





WILL RECEIVE ORDERS FOR PRINTING, until 
anew building is erected on their old foundation, at 
the office of A. MUDGE & SON, 4 School street, 
where they will be pleased to see their friends and 


patrons. 
GOD SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS! novl6 





BOSTON 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
154 Tremont Street, 
s@ ONLY FOUR PUPILS IN A CLASS..49 
Winter term begins MONDAY, Nov. 25. 





PAMILY MAGAZINE. 


novlé Qnly 15 Cents. Des 


Pe Be a. an se ARS 





THE MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTI- 
TUTION. No. 387 WASHINGTON STREET, HAD NOT 
A DOLLAR loaned on property destroyed by the fire. 
Bank open far drafts and deposits from ten to three 
o'clock daily. 

The institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000, 
and a large surplus in addition thereto. This is the 
aly Saviogs Bank that pays interest for every full 





Send for Circular, or apply to 
Rov]é 3% JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 





calendar month. 2t-novlg¢ 


CHURCHILL, 
WATSON, 
& CO. 


269 Washington Street, 


1, 3, 5, 7 Winter Street. 
nov9 2 


COR. WASHINGTON AND WEST 8TS. 
NEW LOT 


FRENCH PAPER ot the “Grand Quadrille” pat- 
tern, in light shales, with the Square Envelopes. 


MOURNING PAPERS 
IN NEW STYLES. 


BARGAINS IN STATIONERY. 


H. FRANK RICE, 


Formerly at LoRING’s, 
Neo. 337 Washington Street, cor. of West. 
nov2 tf 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
eye 7 OF BOS fT O XK. 
APPLICATIONS FOR RELIEF. 
CITY HALL. November 13, 1879. 
Notiee is hereby given that all applications to be 
relieved from temporary distress caused by the recent 


fire, must be made to the Citizens’ Relief Committee 
im the Charity Bureau, Chardon street. 























THOMAS L. JENKS, 


> Borla i Chairman of Committee, 
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“THE COMMONWE 


her, and she comes and goes without molesta- 
tion. Indeed, they make a point of keeping 
out of the way when the white horse of the out- 
rider appears in sight. Should the queen, how- 
ever, happen. to come - tedly on her 
subjects by Deeside, se is deferentially ac- 
knowledged. The queen and her ladies fre- 
quently ‘‘picnic” in the woods or on the hillside 


1872. 





LTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, NOVEMB 


whose mind is objective. Again, a man of the 

world sonietimes likes the society of a recluse, 
and vice versa, a3 was the case with the poets 
Rogers and Wordsworth. But independently 
of this attraction which men sometimes feel 
towards their opposites, it should be remembered 
that what a man expects or looks for in a single 
friend is not a union of such qualities as will 
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NEW LOANS. 











FOR FAMILY USE. GAS FIXTURES. 


« 
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CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS 


AND BRACKETS, 


BRONZE CHANDELIERS, 


James Anthon Froude on “The Re- 
lations of machaed and Ireland. 


—— 
LECTU IRST—“THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
LECTURE FIRsT— Tuk NORMA 


It was his intention ‘to sketch briefly the bis- 


erty of the community. The community may 
make any genient upon which it shall be 
cultivated, and in a civilized country it should 
be fur the encouragement of industry and the 
security to every man of 4 fair reward ‘for his4 
labor. In an age like ours this is best done by 
allowing individuals to appropriate slices of the: 


The Halford Chicago, Burlington and Quiney 


vinee and 


Railroad Company 
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tory of a country which had been character- 
ized as the most distressful and the most un- 
happy. It was not a cheerful picture, but it 
had a deep interest. There was an incompati- 
bility of the relations between England and Ire- 
land. The latter country sought a divorce 
from her husband, which the geography of the 
two countries seemed to prohibit. She had 
shown a preference for other connections than 
her own husband, and an especial liking for 
America. ‘The question was one that touched 
England nearest and America almost as nearly 
already, for it had settled several millions of 
the Irish people. It was one of the oldest races 
in Europe, and the only country of which they 
remained the virtual occupants was Ireland. 
For some centuries they appeared to be disap- 
pearing, and as late as the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century they numbered a little more 
than half a million. But for England there 
would have been no great Irish nation. In 
1782 Ireland contained only about three mil- 
lions, composed of two million Celts and one 
million English and Scotch, but in 1846, while 
the English and Scotch had increased to only 
about one and a hajf millions, the Celts had in- 
creased to seven and a half millions in Ireland 
and at least another million in England, America 
and the Colonies, and to-day there were at least 
five millions of Irish-born citizens in America. 
The Irish have some as fine qualities as any 
people in the world, and the chances were that 
in America a generationor two would make them 
excellent republicans. 

The speaker had come to this country to find 
the best way by which England should make 
friends of the Irish people. ‘To show that 
there was nothing dependable in the history of 
Ireland, he proposed to review it in a light, 
sketchy sort of way, and throw out his own 
views inthe hope of awakening thought and creat- 
ing discussion. Already he had heard that a dis- 
tinguished Dominican from Dublin had a rod in 
pickle for him. ‘This was exactly what he 
wanted, as it would lead attention and thought 
to the matter, and his object would be accom- 
plished in the fullest degree. He should give 
his own views and express what he thought 
freely, though he was not so vain as to think he 
could solve the problem. The differences be- 
tween these people arose from distinctions of 
race; both were fond of liberty, but there were 
many different notions of liberty. The Teu- 
ton was a self-governing animal and called no 
inan on earth master, and adhered to the Prot- 
estant religion, while the Celt followed a chief 
or leader, and was of the Catholic faith. Eng- 
land had tried to force protestaniam and their 
principles of government on them, and failed. 
‘The power of inherited tendencies was great. 
The feeling of devotion to achief was as strong 
as ever in Irish and Celtic races, and it wa6 as 
common to the Celtic families of the Scotch 
Highlands. The Irish police of 12,000 Cath- 
olics was the most orderly, loyal and faithful 
set of servants becatse they were under lead- 
ers. An Irishman required to be ruled, and to 
be ruled according to just laws. It might be 
said, ‘‘Leave Ireland to herself,” but England 
would never do it until it was made to, or be- 
came an extinct volcano. There were questions 
on both sides; there is a case for England, a 
case for Ireland—direct and indirect claims. 
He didn’t know the value of indirect claims un- 
til he came to America. (Laughter.) The in- 
direct claims of Ireland would probably include 
the repayment of all the rents and all forms of 
imposts and taxes. (Laughter.) 

Matters would not be mended in Ireland by 
handing it over to a Catholic majority. The 
centuries preceding the Danish invasion are 
supposed to have been the golden era of Ireland’s 
civilization. Theologians and missionaries 
went forth to carry their learning and piety 
into other lands. The young men were suc- 
cessful in manly exercises, and the young wo- 
men were distinguished for their charms and 
graceful accomplishments. Of course, all was 
not peace within the land. Before the arrival 
of the Danes the Irish were obliged to fight 
among themselves. They would have found 
lite dull, indeed, without an occasional row. 
There were many saints, who were very much 
revered—saints who were ready to curse, and 
whose curses were ready to strike home. When 
2 saint in heaven gets a reputation of this kind, 
the inference is that-he was not a person to be 
trifled with when alive. (Laughter.) The clergy 
were a sacred caste in ancient Ireland. There 
was fighting everywhere in Europe after the 
Roman Empire broke to pieces. But still among 
all those people there was method in their mad- 
ness. In Ireland it was not so. Society there 
had settled down into! a‘condition with which 
the nation seemed to be satistied—a condition in 
which every family maintained itself according 
to its own views of right and wrong, and ac- 
knowledged no authority. Take the early civili- 
zation ot [reland. It was a Civilization in which, 
except a few churches and ten or twelve round 
towers, there was not a stone building in the 
whole island. The people lived in underground 
huts. I myself opened one of those under- 
ground lodging-houses which had been undis- 
turbed for one thousand years, and in one of its 
chambers was a pack of muscle shells and bones, 
the remains of the last dinner which had prob- 
ably been taken there—mute evidence of the 
true light in which we should view the beautiful 
legends of the Island of Saints. 

For two centuries before the Norman or En- 
glish conquest Lreland was already the prey of 
the piratical Danes, the general name by which 
were described the Northern adventurers from 
Norway, Sweden, Iceland and Denmark prop- 
er—heathens who held the simple creed that the 
good things of this world belonged to those 
who were able to take them. They discovered 
that the Saxons of England had failen off from 
the virtues of their forefathers, and had thus 


soil, and we call such sliées property; but all 
property is the creation of law; and each State 
regulates this thing according to its social) condi- 
tions. In Ireland, before the conquest, land 
in each district belonged not to any one person, 
but to the tribe by which it was inhabited. 
Custom prescribed the rules under which. th 

soil was cultivated. The most warlike confined 


weheir cletics to fighting. The poor-spirited 


were relegated to the ignoble work. The chief 
took from the peasants whatever pleased him, 
and left to the peasafte the refuse. When a 
chief died his successor was chosen by a popu- 
lar election, influenced by the sword. The re- 
sult was that the tillers of the soil were wholly 
at the mercies of their chiefs. ‘The chiefs kept 
their lands, but were obliged to conform to 
rules, and if they refused they were dispossessed. 
The people, the workers, those who had the 
most right to consideration, remained on the 
soil freer than before, to gather out of it a liv- 
ing by industry. If this was confiscation it was 
the confiscation of the immemorial rights of 
the Irish to cut one another’s throats and live 
by plundering the poor; and for a hundred 
years the Norman barons did impose its pro- 
tective powers upon parts of Ireland. It was 
never universal. They were unequal to the 
reduction of the whole of Ireland; but as far 
as it went it is a fact that after anarchic cen- 
turies lands were cultivated which previously 
had been given back to the wilderness. 

Could the Normans have maintained a per- 
sonal connection with their friends in England, 
or could they have transported their younger 
sone to England, the feudal order would have 
been impressed upoa Ireland as upon England. 
In England the Normans gained freedom with- 
out losing strength. In Ireland they became 
Celtic chiefs and Celts, with all their vices in a 
stronger type. They retained’ something of 
feudal habits, and the Irish, with their national 
admiration of vigor and determination, at- 
tached themselves to the Normans with enthu- 
siastic devotion. There was no mystery in this 
change. The same phenomenon would be seen 
anywhere under the same conditions. A single 
generation converts English, Irish and Germans 
into Americans; and the marvel is that the Nor- 
mans held out so long as they did. Statutes 
were passed by a Parliament held by Edward the 
Third at Kilkenny which, if to pass a statute 
was the same as to execute it, might have re- 
vived the Norman spirit. Edward threatened 
disgrace to his Irish Normans for adopting 
Irish manners, but his arm could not reach 
to the hills and forests of Munster. The 
Kilkenny statutes were laughed ta scorn. Af- 
ter a few more vain struggles Ireland was 
left to her own people, to be governed by 
her own ideas more completely than if the 
Norman conqueror had never landed on her 
shores. It may be asked if it was not well that 
this should be so; if it was not better that every 
nation should be the arbiter of its own fortune ; 
if those countries do not prosper best-which are 
managed by themselves; and if freedom is not 
the only foundation upon which national char- 
acter can be formed? That is a great question 
and I will answer it by another. Freedom to 
whom? Freedom to the wise and honest, or 
freedom to the worthless and incompetent? 
The best thing you can do for wise and honest 
men is to leave them to themselves. Suppose 
the majority, or those who happen to be the 
strongest, are not wise and good. Suppose 
them to be oppressors and violent bigots, not 
good, but enemies of what is good, how is it to 
be then, when the industrious part of a nation 
are plundered by those who prefer to live in 
idleness? It may be legitimate under such cir- 
cumstances to interfere in the interest of free- 
dom itself, and continue to interfere until you 
have reversed the condition. In the sixteenth 
century, undoubtedly a majority of the French 
people sanctioned the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. He supposed that the ballot-box would 
have decided that the Duke de Guise and Cath- 
arine de Médicis deserved well of their country. 


many, notwithstanding this vast French ma- 
jority, had been able to say to France you shall 
not destroy the Huguenots, and while we can 
hold a sword or draw a trigger we will stand by 
these men, he believed England and Germany 
would have done well, and not ill. Would they 
not have been most defending freedom when 
they most seemed to violate it? (Applause.) 
He then applied this principle to Ireland four 
centuries ago. Ireland was free, but one-half 
her people were slaves and the other half, in the 
moral sense, had no right to be free. Mankind 
is divided between those who work and those 
who beg and steal. Those who work are alone 
entitled to be free; and alone entitled to exist; 
and that country has a right to be free which is 
composed of men who obey the law of right- 
cousness. 

The lecturer concluded by reading the de- 
scription written by an agent of Henry the Sec- 
ond of Ireland when left to itself at the close of 
the fifteenth century, and said it was as true to- 
day as when written. Did the guilt lay at Eng- 
land's door? Perhaps she had interfered too lit- 
tle, and that it was not tyranny, but negligence. 





MISCELLANY. 


Use ror Tracts.—Robert Kettle, a temper- 
ance missionary in Glasgow, left a few tracts 
with a young lady one morning. Calling at the 
same house a few days afterwards, he was rather 
disconcerted at observing the tracts doing duty 
as curl-papers on the head of the damsel to 
whom he had given them. ‘Weel, my lassie,” 
he remarked, ‘‘I see you have used the tracts I 
ieft wi’ ye; but,” he added, in time to turn con- 
fusion into merriment, ‘tye have putten them 
on the wrang side o’ your head, my woman!” 





become an easy prey. Though Ireland was 
less tempting to them than England, she did 


As upon the sea, when it is perfectly still and 


not escape, and was also overrun by those in- | transparent, one looks down and sees the mir- 


vaders. 


Before the coming of the Danes Irish | rored heavens rounding up below till it joins 


Christianity was an accomplished fact; but all | with the sky above and makes one hollow 
energy seemed to have gone out of the people. | sphere in the center of which the ship seems 
The Danes troubled themselves but little about | hung and floating freeley, so love joins the actu- 


the curse of St. Patrick. 


and 


Ferocity produced ferocity until the people were | For love desires nothing but the 


; t. Kat They sacked churches | al and the ideal, earth and heaven, till the deep | 
with as little indifference as if they were barns, | heaven is all, and there is no more earth; and | 
made drinking-bowls of the chalices. | the past and the future are become the present. | tender and some tough,” was the reply. “I 

“Pick 
The de- 


now, and that 


brought into the condition of the present New | it may prolong itself unchanged ; therefore is it 


Zealanders. 


Their virtues were simply the wild | inexhaustibly rich, because the now supplies 


q 


Yet, if Protestant England and Protestant Ger- | 


should it be ‘handier. 
and cooking tténsils are taken in the carriage, 


round in rustic fashion without any ceremony. 


cial chair ¢f honor. Her seas is pretty 


by the roy@l.family.—Court Circular. 
yeier A es 


family where Shakespeare was read in char- 
aeter, as it were, and each member of the circle 


in the play. Readings of this kind would give 
areal basis for conversation. ‘There is no rea- 
son in the world that good conversation should 
be so rare as it is; but, as every mistress of a 
drawing-room in France knows, good talk does 
not come by accident. We puzzle ourselves, as 
we listen to the ceaseless gabble of a girl on a 
‘‘eall,” how any human being can have fallen 
it lies at-home. A woman learns to dress, to 
conversation as she can. When the need for 
talk comes she finds that conversation is just as 
difficult an art as that of riding, dressing, or 
dancing. She is too plucky to give in, and too 
shy io hold her tongue; and so she plunges 
into a goose-like gabble. Men and women will 
only learn really to converse when conversa- 
tion, in the true sense of the word, is familiar 
to them at home. But to converse—in other 
words, to find fresh subjects, and treat them 
freshly; to preserve a tone of lightness and 
ease, without falling into frivolity; to know how 
to avoid mere discussion and controversy, and 
yet to deal with topics of real interest and value ; 
to perceive when a theme is socially exhausted, 
and when the moment has come for a digres- 
sion; how to check one member of the circle, 
orto draw out the other; how to give the proper 
place even to jest and repartee—all this is no 
easy matter. It requires some thought and 
trouble, and a little organization; but we can 
hardly conceive anything which would contrib- 
ute in a higher degree to the happiness of an 
evening at home. 


Tue Anxious Motnen.—(By the late Dr. N. 
McLeod. )— 
Never did a kinder mother 
Nutse a child upon her knee; 
Yet I knew some how or other 
That she always feared for me. 
When at school my teacher told her 
I was busy as a bee— 
Learning more than others older— 
She was pleased—yet feared for me. 
All the summer woods were ringing 
With my shouts of joyous glee, 
Through the house she heard me singing— 
Yet she always feared for me. 
Was she whimsical, or fretted ? 
That the dear one could not be? 
Was I selfish, false or petted? 
That she always feared for me. 
Did ‘she think I did tot love her, 
Nor at heart with her agree? 
Vain such question to discover 
Why she always feared for me! 
But one morn, ih anguish waking 
With a dreadful agony, 
She said, in hers my small hands taking, 
‘“‘He was drowned this day at sea.” 
And she told how but one other 
Branch grew from her household tree, 
And lest I, the best, should wither, 
That was why she feared for me! 
Then convulsively she snatched me, 
Setting me upon her knee— 
To her beating heart she clasped me, 
While I sobbed, ‘*Why fear for me? 
For you told me I must walk, too, 
In the path my father trod, 
And that he, with none to talk to, 
On the ocean walked with God. 
Often did you tell me. mother, 
That our father’s God was near— 
That his Saviour was my brother— 
Therefore I should never fear.” 


witness. ‘Well, I am paying as little as I can,’ 
was the ealm reply. 

“the sea will be the only fence required.’ 
‘What a bull!” said another. 
the sea will be the only landmark 


” 

yvaggish acquaintance with the inquiry: ‘“Tom, 
why is your head like Alaska?” 
for me, Zach. I give it up.” 
white bear place.” 


he’s a very good master. 


‘taters with a ‘p 


abundant need for prayer, 
bad case out of a good one. 


to be honest. 


made known. 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth.’ 





turkeys have you got?” 
the grocer. 


| keep boarders,” said the new customer. 
out the four toughest, if you please.” 


Materials to make a fire 
and tea is made on the green sward and handed 


At these afternoon ‘‘teas” the queen has no spe- 
c often 
‘on the clump of a tree; with her cup in her 
hand, or any other casual resting-place that 
turns up conveniestly,,-.Exeugsions are made 
also to various places of interest, and every 
eorrie and glen within reach has been visited 


stat tat Panwa! « 
| CONVERSATION AT Home.—We once knew a 


round the home-table took a sépdrate pe:sonage 


into such vacuous imbecility ; but the secret of 


dance, py $0 tide, but. she picks up the art of 


Wirt, Humor anp Funx.—‘‘I wish you would 
pay a little attention to what I am saying, 
sir,” roared an irate lawyer at an exasperating 


‘In the course of time,” said one man, lately, 
‘*You mean that 


A bald-headed friend, of a heavy, phlegmatic 
temperament, was accosted on the street by a 


“Too much 
“Because it is a 


Squire—‘‘I[obson, they tell me that you've 
taken your boy away from the National School ; 
what's that for?” Villager—‘*’Cause the master 
ain’t fit toteach ’un!’ Squire—‘‘Oh! I’ve heard 
” Villager—‘‘Well, all 
I know is, he wanted to teach my boy to spell 


Rev. John Allen, well known as ‘‘Camp- 
Meeting John,” opened a late term of court, as 
follows, with his prayer: ‘‘O Lord, help us to 
pray for the lawyers, for thou knowst they have 
They too often try 
to make a good case out of a bad one, and a 
O Lord, help them 
And help, too, the witnesses. 
Thou knowest, O Lord, that sometimes they 
stretch the truth and keep back what ought to be 
Help them, O Lord, to tell the 


An old fellow who was noted through the 
town for his shrewdness in making a bargain, 
stopped at a grocery and inquired: ‘*How many 
“Eight, sir,” replied 
“Tough or tender?” ‘Some are 


lighted grocer very willingly complied with the 


meet all the requirements. of his nature—e. g., 
a great man chooses sometimes for his humbler 
friends those persons who are best adapted to 
please his leisure hours, not those of whom he 
can make confidants. Such a friend was Hor- 
ace to Maecenas, or Swift to Harley. Witness 
Swift’s description of his friendship with the lat- 
ter, in his imitations of Horace, where he says : 
‘All that passes tnter nos 
Might be proclaimed at Charing-cross. 

Confidence, however, is one of the objects for 
which friendship is sought, and is perhaps nec- 
essary for the perfection of a friendship; but it 
is not, as the above-mentioned instances show, 
absolutely indispensable. It will, however, be 
generally found that where there is no desire 
far confidence there will be gomparatively little 
craving for friendship, and certainly that kind 
of reserve which prevents a man from opening 
his mind to his fellow-man will toa great extent 
also prevent him from forming friendships in 
the proper sense of the word. For mere com- 
panionship cannot, strictly speaking, bé termed 
friendship. Now, there are two kinds of re- 
served persons. There are some who will open 
their hearts and minds to a certgin extent to 
every one alike, but beyond ¢hat particular 
poir® they are not allowed to penetrate. Such 
persons have no real friends. Others, again, 
are very silent and reserved towards the greater 
portion of the world, but to the favored few 
to whom they do open their minds they open 
them entirely. Persons of this character make 
few friendships; but those which they do make 
are firm and abiding. Such was the disposition, 
and such, consequently, were the friendships 
of William III.—Zetsure Hours. 


Makinc Eacu Otner MIserasie.—As if 
there were not trouble enough. in this world 
that comes upon men without human design, 
people set themselves to work to diminish hap- 
piness and to increase misery. Phrenologists 
tell us that there is in man an organ and faculty 
of destructiveness, that, when unregulated, it 
inspires cruelty; that it is the root of that hor- 
rible pleasure which the old Romans had, and 
their modern descendants still have, in murder- 
ous gladiatc-rial shows, contests of wild beasts, 
bull-fights, ete. But there runs through mod- 
ern civilized society a vein of the same quality. 
People who would faint to see a gush of blood, 
and who think themselves Christians, have a 
lively enjoyment in witnessing pain, and culti- 
vate the art of inflicting it. The mention of a 
few of the methods employed will make good 
my remarks :— 

The delight with which many report bad 
news; the eagerness with which they report to 
people evil sayings which cannot but lacerate 
the feelings, show a morbid leve of suffering. 
This is not the trait of villanous natures. It 
exists in people of real kindness of disposition. 
It is not anomalous, because it is so widely ex- 
tended as to seem normal. Some people scat- 
ter pain-producing elements thoughtlessly, and 
are surprised and sorry when they witness the 
suffering produced. Others do it for momen- 
tary pleasure, without meaning any serious re- 
sults. But now-and-then we find persons who 
love to torment a victim. They enjoy another’s 
sufferings. It is their happiness to see some 
one made keenly miserable by their lance-like 
tongue. They will smile, and talk in low, 
sweet tones, and shoot out quivering sentences, 
poison-tipped, and cast a look sideways to see 
if they strike, and at every sign of pain their 
face grows bright. In part this is a-latent am- 
bition. People thus assert their power over 
others. It raises one in his own estimation to 
pereeive that he can control the moods of an- 
other. 

But there is a still more common exhibition of 
the love of suffering. Itis seen in the ignoble but 
universal art of teasing. We see it in its most 
unregulated form among children who nip and 
pinch each other, make up mouths, twitch each 
other’s clothes, run off with toys, push and 
‘joggle,” point with insulting fingers, and in a 
hundred ingenious ways strive to make each 
other miserable. As they grow up it often 
happens that young people carry on a campaign 
of teasing, each one vieing with another which 
shall be the sharpest. It does not cease 
with youth. Grown folks, good-natured, kind- 
hearted, well-meaning, and full of benevolence, 
often show this perverse spirit in the midst of 
all their kindness. By sharp speech, by veiled 
sarcasm, by exciting curiosity which they will 
not gratify, by narrating pretended facts, by sin- 
ister compliments, by rallying one when cir- 
cumstances forbid a reply, by equivocal praise, 
by blunt telling of some truth that had been bet- 
ter left unsaid, and by hundreds of ingenious 
ways which time would fail to tell, people inflict 
pain upon each other. Those who in the main 
are striving to make friends happy will have 
one black thread in the web of white. Those 
who really love each other have a strange fond- 
ness for stirring each other up. 

There is an innocent and even pleasure-pro- 
ducing method of rallying which, if deftly and 
gracefully done, heightens the enjoyment of. so- 
ciety. One may touch a discord if it lapses into 
a true chord. Sometimes, when we have good 
news to tell, we are bewitched with a desire to 
open the matter as if it were a great trouble 
that we were about to break. There is a gentle 
badinage, an innocent arrow-shooting, which 
flatters andcharms. But life is fullof the other 
sort. If Darwin is right in thinking that men 
ascended from monads by gradual evolution, 
then it is very certain that some men came up 
by the way of the mosquito, the flea, and the 
biting-fly, and that their ancestral traits still lin- 
ger in the blood.— Beecher. 


GeorGe Catiin ano His Lire. — George 
Catlin, the eminent illustrator of that Indian 
life and barbarism which we are now so rapidly 
,| annihilating, has come into deserved promi- 
nence with the exhibition of his wonderful col- 
lection in New York. A brief outline of his 
life will show how steadfast he has been in pur- 
suance of one object. Forty years ago, in 
1830-31, George Catlin accompanied Governor 
Clark of St. Louis, who was then superintend- 
ent of Indian Affairs, to treaties made with the 
Winnebagoes, the Sacs and the Foxes, and 
there he was first struck with the magnificent 
opportunity for the formation of a collection. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
TABLE SAUCE. 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 


Made in any Part of the World 


FAMILY USE. 


PINTS..............---50 Cents. 
1-2 PINTS..:----------30 Cents. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 





The French Band 


MCPHAIL’S PIANOS. 


Boston, July 3, 1872. ~ 
Mons, PauLus, Leader, Mons. Maury, Second 
Leader, and the Solo Artists of the Band of the Garde 
Républicaine, have visited the Pianoforte Manufae- 
tory of A. M. MCPHAIL & CO. with the greatest 
satisfaction and delight. They take great pleasure 
in being able to express their unanimous and 
unqualified commendation of the McPhail 
Pianos. In thorough workmanship, volume and 
purity of tone, sty.¢ and superti finish, we believe 
the McPhail Pianos have no superiors in 


the world. 
GEORGE PAULUS, 
Chef de Musique de la Garde Républicaine de Paris, 
Chevalier de la Légion d’ Honneur. 
H. MAURY, 
Sous-chef de Musique de la Garde Républicaine de 
Paris, Professeur au Conservatoire de Musique de 


Paris. 

SYLVESTRE, Cornet Solo, 
ELIE, Flute Solo, 
PARES, Clarionette Solo, 
CAMBRAY. Sazophone Solo, 
HEMME, Clarionette Solo, 
CARACAPPA, Sachorn-basse Solo, 
BOUCHION, Sarhorn-alto Solo, 
BEECKMANN, Clarionette Solo, 
LIGNER, Cornet Solo. 
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DITSON & COv’S 
GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


Continue in great demand. Remember to buy one 
for a holiday present. Price, $2.50 Bds; $3.00 


Cloth. fia 
THE STANDARD! 


Ranks and will rank among the very best Church 
Music books. Price $1.50. 
Specimen sent, at present, for $1.25. 


Clarke’s New Method for Reed Organs. 


Pleases everybody by its thorough course of instruc- 
tion and most pleasing music. Price, $2.50. 


oct26 


EASY CANTATAS. 


For Musical Societies and Clubs, Choirs, Seminaries 
and Classes, that fear to attack the oratorios and 
classical cantatas. 


Belshazzar's Feast, 
Pilgrim Fathers, 
Burning Ship, 


75 
30 


50 Flower Queen, 

50 Indian Summer, 
1.00 Winter Evening Enter- 
Quarrel of Flowers 35 tainment, 1.00 
Festival of Rose, 80 Book of Cantatas, 1.50 
Children of Jerusalem, 3@ Esther, 50 
Fairy Bridal, 50 Picnic, 1.00 
Daniel, 50 Culprit Fay, 1.00 
Haymakers, 1.00 Flower Festival. 45 
Storm King, 38 Twin Sisters, 50 
Mailed, post-paid, an receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO, 


nov9 BOSTON. 


_‘McPHAIL’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


385 Wasnincton StrEET, Boston. 


_ Fifteen seater e and thirty years’ expe- 
rience as a practical manufacturer, warrants the state- 
ment that every customer will be satisfied. Prices re- 
duced. Pianos to let or sold on installinents. 3m05 


$90,000 _ 
FOR ONE HOUSE ‘LOT! 


“One of the Harper Brothers has lately refused 
$90,000 for a corner lot in the vicinity of Central 
Park.” 

A few years ago the land of which the above-men- 
tioned lot is a part was sold at less than $2000 per 
acre; but public improvements in, and the rapid 
growth of, New York City have carried lands up 
toa high figure, and given IMMENSE PROFITS 
TO SHREWD CAPITALISTS AND FAR- 
SIGHTED BUSLNESS MEN who have invested 
in them. 

A similar growth is now going on in Boston and 
vicinity. Lands are rising in value every day, and 
consequently offer a safe and profitable investment. 
The undersigned calls the attention of capitaliste and 
specul:tots to a large tract of land which, in view of 
the fact that Boston is growing rapidly, offers a large 
margin of prospective profit. This tract, consisting 
of upwards of FIFTY ACRES, is situated in Brook- 
line, less than six miles from State street, and is ad- 
mirably adapted for cutting up into House Lots. 


BRACKETS AND LAMPS, 
BRONZE STATUETTES 
FOR NEWELL LIGHTS. 
A Large and Complete Selection, 
AT LOW PRICES. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


369 Washington Street. 


ots 
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BUTTERICK & CO.’S_ 
Patterns of Garments 


—ARE SOLD BY— 


J. L. BATES, 


181 Washington Street. 


aa Catalogues of the Newest Fashions FREE. 
3t 


_ Wholesale Dealer and Jobber in Pure Imported and 


Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 


FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON POKTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


_augli eS BOSTON. 
PARILOR FURN ITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 


tf 


Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 
In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsar- 
passed for the production of tirst-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before muking their selections. 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s bert English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & 6O,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


oct5-3m Factory at East CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


BOSTON LEAD Co. 


[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 

Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 


Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

4@ In orler to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star. with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. Ngne genuine without it. 

auglo 3m 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ne to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknowl- 
caged, but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part, the long experience of the manufac- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT. the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which thev are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


18 Miik Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 


yes ae 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvein ements 
in French and German Photography, and are }yclieved 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf aug’s 


FINE-ART 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 


STORE. 


SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS, 


FREE OF GOV'T TAX. 


Coupon or Registered. 
FOR SALE AT PAR. 


Interest Payable in Boston. 


FOR SALE BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


40 STATE STREET. 


sept] tf 


AMES PLOW COM 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 

Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 
and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


PARLOR BEDs. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m sept 


xc 

PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsakd, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benetit of families and persons 
on * a een is put i in bottles and securely 
packed, is a genuine, healthful « 

LAGER BEER.” : a 


H. & J. PFAFF, 


nov2 3m 37 MILK STREET. 


VOSE & SONS’ 
PIANO-FORTES 
—ARE 
PUREST IN TONE, 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 

THE MOST POWERFUL, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 
And will stand in tune longer than any other. Pur- 
Chasers are particularly invited to call and examine. 
Will sell at the lowest prices for cash, also on the 


instalment plan, payable monthly. Every pianoforte 
made by us is fully warranted. 4 i 


VOSE & SONS, 


506 Washington Stree, Boston. 
Jas. W. VOSE, IRVING B. VoSE, WILLARD A. VoOSE. 
augld 3m 


THE— 


TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER in New York City. 
—ALSO— 
School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation. 


—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
NESOTA R. R. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & 60,, 


BANKERS, 


90 State Street. : 
t 








ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oiland Distemper Colors. Also, House 
anc. Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 

Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration ror churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotela, etc. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m july6 


M TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 


CLOTHING 


MEN’S & BOYS’ 
FINE CLOTHING! 


GREAT BARGAINS ! 


CORNER 


Woashington and Essex. 
sept28 tf 
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BUY THE BEST! 
If you want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT in 
CLOTHES WRINGERs, buy the Im. <OV"eD 


“UNIVERSAL,” 


Ithas Rubber between the Wooden Springs; new 
Attachment to Tubs. adapting it-elf to every curve; 
a Folding Apron or Guide to prevent the clothes trom 
falling back into the tub; Cog Wheels that do not 
throw out of gear in passing large articles. Ir Ex- 
CELS ANY WRINGER EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 

The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as su- 
perior to all others by the American Agriculturist, 
Watchman and Rejlector, Congregationalist, and the 
religious and agricultural papers all over the country. 

“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the Best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen'l Agent, 
No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 
WRINGERS OF ALL KINDS REPAIRED. 
augld 


SHADES, SCREENS, 
CHARLES H. BRUCE, 
604 and 606 Washington Street, 


Ete. 


Mannfaeturer and Dealer in 
Window-Shades, Musquito-Screens, etc. 
For Sale—All the New and Improved Styles of 


SCREENS AND FIXTURES, 


Orders taken for Italian Awnings, and Venetian 
Blinds. Particutar attention paid to the {Putting-up 
of Store. House, Church and Office Shades, on BRAY 
& Co’s Balance Spwing Fixture. Lace curtains and 
window shades cleaned and and put up. 

aug3l 3m 


TENTS, &e. 


LAMPRELL & MARBLE, 


357 Commercial Street, 


Head ot Lincoln wharf (Chelsea and East Boston 
horse-cars pass (near) by every ten minutes.) Itallan 
and Store Awnings, Tents, Wagon Covers, 
Canvas Sigus, Sacking. &c.. manuiactured. 

CAMPAIGN FLAGS, MO'PTOES, ROPES, &c., fur 
nistred and put up. 

Flags of all nations, BUNTING. STREAMERS and- 
TENTS for sale and to let. Decorations furnished 
and executed. am ang3l 


PIANO - FORTES. 
THE HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANO-FORTES 
Are now offered to the public with the assurance that 
they possess in a remarkable degree the essential 


characteristics necessary to substantiat# the claim 
that 


They are the Best Pianos 


In the conntry. The manufacturer ix desirous that 
his Pianos shonld gain their reputation on 


THE MERITS OF THE INSTRUMENTS, 


And tnvites the most critical examination, and com- 
parison with those of other reputable makers. 


Wareroms, 344 WASHINGTON St., 


S. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 


—OF— 


REAL ESTATE, 
noo 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





____ DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
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CHAS. W. 
(CHARLES W. SLAC 
TO WHOM ALL LET 


THE COMMONWEAI 
aumber, or in larger 
ALL REGUI 
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OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engravings and Ctrromos. 
With retail prices allixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


unusual request, and said in his politest tone: : 
7 : ; “2 a 83 » i ace anie Y 
“These are the tough ones, rir,” Upon which In 1851 he again accompanied Governor Clark, 


sii warchaler coal Gat ata hated pon the ts _ ~ . the Kansas, and after his return to 
maining four, and exclaimed, “I'll take these.” | | x oun ne Reuwed Oe permease of “Black 
Hawk” and a number of other Indians who had 
been taken prisoners in the ‘*Black Hawk war.” 
In 1832 he descended the Missouri from Fort 
Union to St. Louis in a canoe which he steered 
himself a distance of 2000 miles; and on his 
way down secured portraits of prominent war- 
riors of the Mandans, Crows, Blackfeet, Sioux, 
Puncas and Jorvas. The year 1833 saw him 
mounting the Platte to Fort Laramie, visiting 
and sketching the Pawnees, the Omahas, the 
Arrapahoes and Cheyennes; and hestood onthe 
shores of the Great Salt Lake when the Mor- 
mon fanatics were just beginning their temple 
at Nauvoo, Illinois. In 1834 he braved the Miss- 
issippi as far as the Falls of St. Anthony, and 
sketched the Sioux, the Ojibbeways and the 
Sankies; then drifted down 900 miles on the 
Father of the Waters, in his own canoe. In 
1836 he accompanied the first regiment of 
mounted dragoons to the Comanches, and other 
Southwestern tribes, and then visited and 
sketched at least twenty tribes, accurately stud- 
ying their peculiarities. Thence he went to 
Florida and wandered among the Seminoles; 
and in 1838 he painted Osceola and the other 
Suminole chiefs with their war paint on. 

He then drifted to Europe, where he gave ex- 
hibitions for three years in London, and was 
only interrupted in Paris by the revolution 
which turned Louis Phillippe, his then pr tec. 
tor, neck and heels out of doors. He hastened 
back to London, where he spent two years 
more, and thenee in 1852 sailed for Havana. 
From Cuba he crossed to Venezuela, and finally 
found himself at Para, after having made exten- 
sive studies among the Caubbees, the Tarumas 
and Zurumatis. He then began his voyage 
down the Amazon, but there was somewhat un- 
successful, and returned disgusted. A second 
trial resulted better, and Catlin slept nigatly in 
Indian villages during a voyage of 1) miles 
Over one hundred tribes came under the veter- 
an’s observation, and willingly gave their cop- 
per-colored counterfeit presentments to the 
stranger. Not satisfied with this, he ascended 
the Amazon in 1853, and finally arrived at the 
base of the Eastern Sierra of the Andes. Cross- 
ing by the mail route to Lima, he brought up at 
Victoria, after having sketched Indian tribes 
and observed their habits all the wav from 
Nootka Sound through Kamschatka to his stop- 
ping-point. He then spent several years in the 
Great West of America. and in 1855 sailed from 

—_——— Matamoras for Yucatan, and after having paint- 
walks and drives are not confined within her Frrexpsuips.—It will often be found that the | ed Indians for a few weeks. took a little Tun to 
own policies; she crosses the Dee almost daily, | one point in which two persons present a strik- | Berlin to see his old friend, Humboldt, who was 
and is quite as often seen on the opposite side ing contrast is just the point of attraction | then in his eighty-seventh year, and who pre- 
of the river. She always uses an open carriage, | which leads them to seek each other's society, sented him to the Prussian king and queen. He 
but not always the same. Sometimes it is a|and which cements friendship between them. | then took letters of introduction to persons ig 

| wagonette, sometimes a low pony pheton. No|And yet, strange to say, in respect of these) Uraguay, and went Indian-hunting again. _ 
were generally dispossessed in favor of the con- | guard of honor accompanies the royal equipage, | very points of difference, there may exist on! His stay in South America this time was long 
qierors, because the Saxen’s allegiance couid | however, Her trusty attendant, John Brown, , both sides a slight degree of contempt for the{and the product of his sojourn was of much 
not be depended on were they to be placed in! sits on the box beside the coachman, and when | sentiments, habits, tastes, or opinions of the! benefit both to art and science. Europe then 
positions of command and responsibility. But | there is not room for him there he rides on H other party, which is not only felt but expressed. | claimed him for a few years, and he has at last 
there wag no spoliation in the modern sense of | horseback by the side of the carriage. No fuss | This contempt of course is slight; it is only on | come home with an immense collection, proba- 
that word. The tenure was rather a command | attends the queen. An outrider a little in ad- | the surface, and probably ail the while mere bly the best ethnological exhibition ever opened 
than an ownership. The rents and proceeds | vance of the royal carriage clears the road, and lies underneath a secret feeling of respect or | in this country. It sums up the savagery of the No. 173 Tremont tr 
were rather arevenne by which the law was | the queen goes quietly on her way, with a smile | admiration for those very peculiarities which | past upon this continent with more startling em- street. 
administered than an income the lord was to | and a nod for any who chance to meet her. But! are made the subject of banter between the two | phasis than has any other production of human S. A, STETSON & CO 
spend for his own pleasure. This land question |as a rule Her Majesty is not intruded upon / friends. For example, a practical, matter-of- | industry or genius thus far. The Indian epic | _°%'™ 
lies at the bottom of Irish grievances. In es-| when she ventures beyond the royal domains, | fact man sometimes likes one who is something | has yet to be written; until its author is born , 
sential truth there can be no exclusive property | unless on Sunday, and then it is strangers only | of a visionary; a man of subjective mind will nothing can sapplast the valec of Mr. Catlin’s E 
in land. The land in any country is the prop- | whorun after her. The cottagers do not annoy occasionally seek the society of one the turn of ' life-harvest. 


virtues of savages. In such a state of things | all the future’s gifts, giving them through the 
the policeman was necessary. Pope Adrian | mere presence of the beloved one, and the 
iV. sent the Norman invaders to teach the Ten | thoughts on one another.—Jean Paul. 
Commandments to the people of Ireland. Thej| . 
Normans, adopting the principle the very oppo- Mapr nim Pay. — When General Jackson 
site of our modern notions of liberty and equal- ; was President, a heartless clerk in the Treas- 
ity, constructed society on the model of an | ury department ran up an indebtedness to a 
army. Every man had a place which was as- | poor landlady to the amount of sixty dollars, 
signed to him by authority, and the higher his | and then turned her off as he did other credit- 
rank the greater his responsibility. We have] ors. She finally went to the President with her 
all read about the feudal system. We now call | complaint, and asked him if he could not com- 
it tyranny, and we know that it did become tyr- | pel the clerk to pay the bill? ‘‘He offers his 
anny in the end; but inasmuch as human beings | note,” said she, ‘‘but his note is good for noth- 
are born into this world some weak and some} jing.” ‘Get his note and bring it to me,” said 
atrong, the Normans, who were the strongest! the President. ‘The clerk gave her the note, 
people in Europe, gained the ascendancy. | with the jeering request that “she would let 
‘They were devout Catholics, and allowed no; him know when she got the money on it!” 
liberty of conscience. Christianity was true, | Taking it to the President, he wrote ‘‘Andrew 
and everybody was bound to believe it. The) Jackson” on the back of it, and told her she 

Pope was the sovereign of Christendom, and | would get the money at the bank. When it while Mr. Stanton lived. It was in this culmin- 
everybody was bound to obey the Pope. The! became due the clerk refused fo pay the note; ating era of his studious life (1859), when noth- 
Noraans, then, were a people whose mission put when he learned who was the indorser he | ing but the absorbing routiae of a lawyer’s life 
was to put down anarchy and compel obedience made haste to “raise the wind.” The next | interested him, that he was one morning, while 
to the laws of God and His holy church as they morning he found a note on his desk, saving | in his office, and always before his clerks made 
then understood it. In this capacity they con- that his services were no longer required by | their appearance, confronted by a tall, ungainly- 


quered England. The Saxons, a fleshy and | the government—and it served him right. looking Western man, who, upon holding out 
comfortable race, had grown indolent, not like | {his hand, was first greeted with a look from 


their sires, but unconscious political economists. | lthose strange, dreamy eyes which habitually 


They were unorganized and helpless, and the | Goffstown, Hillsborough county. N. H., was the | glanced through Mr. Stanton’s spectacles, and 
Normans drove them before them. But still] rendezvous where the military ‘of the surround- the next instant Abraham Lincoln and Edwin 
those Normans were really the restorers of Eng- | ing country assembled annually for drill. It | @- Stanton warmly greeted each other. They 
lich liberty. The Saxons were soft iron; the was an occasion that drew together young and | Were associate counsel in the great “M'Cormick 
Normans turned them to steel. The Saxon old for many miles around, and its parades, Reaper Case,” which at the time, from the large 
give the Norman his love of liberty; the Nor-| sham fights, personal encounters, gambling, pecuniary interest invoived, attracted public at- 
man gave the Saxon his reverence for order drinking, and uproariousness, made ‘Goffstown tention. How little these two men at that in- 
and organization. Both together made the Eng- | muster” a familiar name to all who ever dwelt tnt understood the mighty future in which 
lishman as the world has known him. in the central or southern portions of the State. they were to be asscciated as prominent actors ! 
When the Normans tried Scotland, Scotland) Very early in the morning of one of those But Providence ordained that in this humble 
defied them, while after a single battle the lands | eyentfal days an aged couple, living some miles and unromantic way Mr. Lincoln shouid be- 
of the Saxon became the spoil of the conquer- | away, started on foot fur the parade-ground. | COMe acquainted with the sympathetic heart, 
ors. Wales struggled for centuries, but when To shorten the distance they took a short cut @"finching patriotism and iron firmness of Mr. 
she yielded she kept her lands chietly for her | through the old burial-ground at Goffstown Cen- | St4nton, upon waich last-named quality Mr. 
own people, and she kept her blood and lan- | ter, from which they emerged as Sam W Lincoln, in the darkest hours of his tribulations 
guage uncontaminated, When Ireland's turn; was passing along the highway. Sam was bound # the White House, was destined to lean for 
came she fell as easily as England. In England | for the “muster,” and had taken an early start | S¥pport. It would be sadly interesting, now 
the whole nation yielded as if conscious that it | go as to lose none of the fun. Arriving at the | that both these men sleep in the grave, if the 
was to submit. In Ireland one-half of the | graveyard, Sam looked toward it and saw the | ©#Sual conversations of Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
chiefs took the Norman side that the Normans | old man and his wife coming over the stile. In | 5t#nton at this time could be read by living men. 
might help them against the other half. In’ the early dawn he could distinguish just enough | It is not difficult to imagine how Mr. Lincoln's 
neither was effectual resistance, But while the to see that they were very old, and concluded | Co™™Mon sense and practical knowledge of the 
Normans had strength in their military organic | at once that they were inhabitants of the silent, value of the M’Cormick reaper, which had aid- 
zation they were weak in their ability to main- | tomb, awakened by the unusual stir. So, wav- | ed so much in the development of the wealth of 
tain their national identity. England became | jing them from him with both hands, he shouted, | te prairies of Illinois, illuminated the hard, dry 
Saxon and remained Saxon, but Saxon of aj Go back, old man, go back! This isn’t the legal experience of Mr, Stanton, and gave the 
; Washington attorney new views of the relations | 


more pure type. Ireland remained Irish, but’ general resurrection; it's only the Goffstown, ; ajchbeh Spats 
with the Irish characteristics intensitied. In muster!” jand dependencies of practical farming-life with | 


theory, the pope was the king of Ireland, and | ! jurisprudence.— Harper's Magazine. 
the sovereign of England ruled as the pope's | 
vicegerent. The crown, under the feudal sys- 
tem, was the sole owner of the soil, the lords 
and gentlemen holding their various grants as | 
crown-tenants subject to discharge duties the 
neglect of which was punished by a forfeiture. 
In Ireland, as in England, the native holders 


style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. aug3 


Price low. Terms favorable. Apply to 
GEORGE CLARK, Jr., 
No. 89 Court street, Room 4. 
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DEALERS IN : se 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, & Set scabilpes 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 
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INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC C0., 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
july27 ; 3 OF FICE 82 CHAUNCY STREET, CLOTHING, ETC. 


yf 2 aoa aia = MANUFACTURERS OF See oe = 
THAT POPULAR AND |Bubber Belting, Rubber Hose, B EARD, MOULTON &CO. 
: ener Peekinn. He MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Well-known Article : DRS AY -ALERS I 
r MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
EXTRACT OF RYE, 15 Cuauncy STREET, 


Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 
is. without doubt, the very best article that can be 


ranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
used to strengthen the system when debilitated by 


ag These Belts are all prepared under MCBUR- 
| NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
Pulmonary Complaints, or weakened by disease: of 
eny kind. 


be found superior to any in the market, 
CHAS. McBURNEY, President. 
Bottled by the Proprietors, and sold all over the 
Union to GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, &c. 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO, 


99 Washington Street. 
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BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
40 State Street. 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 

and MONTREAL. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. tf 


Sranton’s First MEETING with Linco_y.— 
Mr. Stanton’s permanent residence in the city 
of Washington was forced upen him against his 
will. His constantly increasing practice, as he 
approached the meridian splendor of his legal 
attainments, finally occupied all his time before 
the Supreme court of the United States. On 
his arrival at the national capital he quietly pro 
cured an unostentatious suite of rooms, and 
putting on the doot-post to their street-entrance 
| the modest and well-worn sign he had brought 
from Stubenville, Ohio, he was prepared for 
business; and the sign was never taken down 
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| ceaamperiens HARDING & RICHARDSON, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
14 DevonsutrRE StREET-—Room 10. 
WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, Siras W. Loomis, 


OLIVER RICHARDSON, F. H. WILLIAMS, 
may4 JOHN HAMILTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 

Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 

dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 

&ec., &e. 

136 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE €O., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS. 


$490,000, 


to he allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALt Povicres NON-FORFFITABLE tinder the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force aftcr the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy bemg vio 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; amt they will suffice to show the practica 
working of the law referred to above. 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 
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ASHIONS.” MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
7&8 Cuauncy Street, Boston. “sy 
C. V. WHITTEN, A.5. YOUNG, 
H. 8S. BurpitrT, CC. Goss. 
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LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 
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Best in the World. 
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“BEAL & HOOPER, 
CABINET MANUFACTORY, | 


Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 
The productions of our Factory we offer to dealers 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old established 
Warerooms. 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 
AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. 


We particularly invite parties who are about fur- 
nishing to visit our Salesrooms, confident that our 
goods need only to be seen to be appreciated. Our 
assortment of reliable and substantial 


CHAMBER SETS 


Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or finish. 
septht 
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WUINCY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANC 
COMPANY. 
CASH FUND OVER $165,000. 


anything a) 
“Well, its 1 
Lucy Ann; ‘Img 
INSURES ’ 
She had g 
Dwelling Ttouses, 
Household Furniture, 
store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is pay 
ing 50 per cent. cividend on all expiring years’ risks, 
and per cent. on annual ri-ks. : 
All losses promptly adju-ted and paid 
ga~ This Company has paid over $500,000 in loases, 
and over @300.000 in’ dividends, since commencement 


of business, fifleen years ago. : 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. : 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, ears No 
7m 


augl? 27 State Street. 
fae NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 

Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 
continue to insure against hazarde by fire. on MER- 
CHANDISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, oD 
BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not excee ling 

$20,000 
on one risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class 
stores — at their office, No. 1 Old State 
House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 


Henry A. Whitney, 
John Jeffries, Jr.. Jacob Sleeper, 
Adams, 


aa SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


144 Tremont Street, Beston. 
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DR. BENJ. T. PRESCOTT, JR, oe 


DENTIST, 
No. 17 Tremont Street, Orr. THE MUSEUM. 


Teeth cleaned. filled and extracted. Artificial teeth 


inserted, from one to an entire set, and warranted. 
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IN FINE CRYSTAL, 
RICH GILT, 

REAL AND IMITATION BRONZE, | 
In new and very handsome designs not to be found | 
in any other store in Bostor 
Also a great variety of 
Hall Fixtures, Breckets, Statuettes, and 
Vases for Newell Posts. 
For sale at our New Store, 
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UNION C 


37 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


Finest assortment of PURE CANDIES fo be found 
in the city. . 
novs Wholesale and Retail. 
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to the amount of 
i $20,000, 
om 2 single life, on the LIFE or EN DOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


er circulars giving details of the 
Pr address either the President 
All classes of | OF Sveretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
0 JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wm, W. MorLaxp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


W. Warcut, Actuary. oot 
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HENRY CLAY SHEPARD, 


Blank Books, Stationery, Printing and/ 
| oe Goods. . ; 
22 Court Street, Boston. 
octiy tf 


5 to $20 per cn pe porte gare t rd 
: workin ople. of either sex, young or o 
—_ y4 sent by mail for 50 cents, that retail | make more ney fat work for us in their spare mo? 
Squ N Y $10. R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chat-| ments. or all the time, than at anything else. Partic 
ise 3m* novg | nlars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me 


Albert Bowker, A.A. Wellington, Paul 
Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Pa 
John P. Ober, Sampson Reed, Ed. Wi Jesworth, 
C. Hen’s Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. Sawyer, 
Benj. © Bates, Ezra C. Dyer. Addison L. Clarke, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidect. 
E. E. PaTRIDGE, Secretary, augs 
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